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eS 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
NOACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. — The SESSION will 
ommence oD TUES SDA b fens the 16th ens, a Three 
velock P.M recisely, NTRODUCTORY LECTU RE, by 
i WILLEAM® P rofessor of Practical C fe 
Dr. LEX iNDER J. SCOTT, A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
cH ARL ES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 11, 1849. 


NIV TINIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U MINERALOGY.—Mr. CHAPMAN'S COURSE will con 
sist of about Eighteen Lectures, to be delivered on MONDAYS 
sis FRIDAYS, yom Friday —— ED es to +) oa to 
ic on Friday, 19th o ctober. 

TH CX, 38 ‘A.M. Dean of the F 
CHARL ES c OATKINSON, 
October 11, 1849. 


TINIV ERSITY  COLLEG E, LONDON.— 

ITALI AN LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE.—Professor 
GALLENGA will commence his COURSE of LECTURES on 
FRIDAY, the “oe of October, at Three p.m., by an ze TRODUC- 
TORY DISCOU RSE on * The New Interest aceruing t o the Study 
of Modern Languag , History and Literatu n consequence of 
Recent q-. ts.” 





aculty of Arts. 
Secretary to the Council. 





Lectures : — Lan, nguage. Saanlars and Fridays, 
Senior 2 to 3; CS eel Class, 3 to 4. Fee, 3.—Literature, 
py ‘1 to 2 ; 
ALEX. J. 8 rT, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHARL ES” c ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 11, 1849. 


"WO GENTLEMEN, one a B.A. of Cam- 

bridge, having their Evenings at liberty, are desirous of 
undertaking some kind of LITERARY EMPLOYMENT, such 
asthe Translation of a French or German Work. Address P. Q. K., 
Mrs Moore's C irculating Library, Lisson-grove. 


J TALWOR’ as LITERARY and SCIEN- 

TIFIC INS UTION.— The LECTURE SESSION 
will commence on T i 3 DAY, the 16th of October, and continue 
weekly.—The First Series, extending to the end of the year, will 
embrace the following Subjects:—The Intellectual F aculties, by 
Dr. Cantor Cneenieesy. by Dr. Letheby—The British Poets, by 

¢ Cowden Clarke, Esq.— Music, by H. Phill ips, Esq.—Popular 
Bag by G. Dawson, Esq. A.M.—Solar Light, by R. Hunt, 


Esq.—Subscription les. per annum. 
J. 8. NOLDWRITT, Hon. Sec. 


Many LEBONE LITERA RY and SCIEN- 

TIFIC Abs 17, Edwards-street, Portman- 
square. —The LECTURE SEASON will commence on "MONDA Y, 
October 15th, when Mr. VANDENHOFF — give a RE ADING 
of SHAKS SPEARE’S PLAY of HAMLET. To commence at 
Fight o'clock. Strangers may obtain Tickets of admission to Mr. 
Vandenhoff’s Readings, at 2s. each, in the Library. 

Members of the Institution have free admission, with the pri- 
vilege of introducing a Lady, in addition to the use of the exten- 
sive Library for circulation, the Reading Rooms, and the Classes. 
Terms of Subscription : Two Guineas per annum, payable yearly 
orhalf yearly in advance. 

The following Lectures, C: oncerts, &c. will take place during the 
first part of the Session 1849-50 

Two Lectures, by Edwin Seaheibie: a 1. M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 

&., On the Natural History of Cres ation. 
George Grossmith, Esq., An Hour with Modern Humourists. 
Two Concerts by the Collins Family. 
George Dawson, Esq. M.A., On Hamlet. 
Ellis Roberts, Esq.. ‘on the Music of Wales. 
rge Grossmith, Esq. , On Popular Amusements. 

Dr. Cantor, On the Organic Functions. 

W. A. Lewis, E me B.A. F.G.8., On the Philosophy and Chemis- 
try o 

Dr. Cantor, On the Phenomena of Sensation. 

John Vandenhoff, , Two Shaksperian ane 

Two Lectures, by Robert Knox, Esq. M.D. F.R.S.E., On the 

ces of Men. 

George Buckland, Esq., On Musical Characteristics. 
Two Lectures, by" Thomas Griffiths, i, On Chemist 
Febru — 25th, George Dawson, Esq. M. Ave Historica 

ters Reconsidered— Benjamin Frankli 

ASyllabus of the Course may be obtained ' on application in the 


Library of the Institution. 
ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 


7 + y > 
[HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 
THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 

The Engraving from the Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare, by 
Mr. Cousins, A.R.A., is now ready for delivery to Subscribers who 
have paid their Annual Subscription of 1. for the years 1848 and 
1s Members in arrear, or persons desirous to become members, 
are requested to forward their Subscriptions to the Agent, Mr. 
8krrrixcton, Bookseller, 192, Piccadilly, immediately, in order 
that the limited —— = Prints may be delivered previously to 
the obliteration of the pla 

By a of the Connell, 


TOMLINS, Secretary. 

ACKNEY CHURCH of ENGLAND 

CHO 

se n EXAMINATION will be held for the ELECTION of SIX 

IOR SCHOLARS on the Mth and 15th of January, 1850. 
They will be able. Nahe ap PAYMENT OF THE SCHOOL CHARGES, to 
te their reading ne paration for the Universities from the 

te Xs their election Posy t Michaelmas of their nineteenth year. 
Candidates from other Schools must forward testimonials of good 
conduct from their present masters, together with a certificate of 
ee to the Reverend the Head Master, on or before January 
- next, and be present at the School for examination on Mon- 
ay, the lith of the same month, at 9 o’clock in the morning. 
he Subjects of Examination will be as follows :— 

Thucydides, Book 1 

Sophocles —«Edip., Tyran., and Coloneus. 

Livy, Books 1X. and X. 

Horace, Odes, 

Latin C ompesition, Prose and Verse, 

Greek Ia: 

Scripture Histo 

The History of 

Euclid, Books 











* Charac- 








and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
2. apt under the Stuarts. 
Th nd Algebra to Simple Equations. 
a Examination ‘will be Sonbaned with especial reference to 
nat position. Questions will also be set in higher parts of Mathe- 
th tics, with a view to the appropriation of some of the Scholar- 
rs to Mathematical Students. 
W. ig Weormation relative to the School may be had of the Rev. 


Na 1.A. Head Master. 
ackney, Oct. 2, 1849, W. W. HEATHCOTE, Sec. 





‘\LE RICAL ELOCUTION. — Mr. tea 
| 
|v 
| 


TORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 23.—The 
latest day for receiving ADVERTISEMENTS in London will be 
WEDNESDAY, the 17 th, “and Bits on SATURDAY, the 20th 
instant. 
‘London : Hamilton, Adams & Co, Paternoster-row. 
. P. Kennedy, 


JfoREIGN 


French, 
Volumes in 


/ JONES has reruryep for the Season to his House, 14, 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, Belgrave-square 





\ THITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- . Edinburgh: 

LITAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand.—The spacious and 

rite -decorated ROOMS of the CL B-HOUSE are NOW OPEN 
aily. 

The Hessbers, ae also the advantage of a CIRCULATING 
LIBR ARY, ADING-ROOMS furnished with an abundant 
supply of E aglish and Foreign Newspapers and other Periodicals, 
Soirées, Concerts, Assemblies, (lass . and weekly Lectures by the 
most eminent Professors in Science, Literature, and Art 

Detailed Programmes, containing terms of admission and every 
information relative to the Institution, may be obtained on appli 
cation t to ) the Secretary. 

of the 


if EMOVAL SINGING SCHOOL to 
ST. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRI 


Drrectror—Mr. JOHN HU LLAH. 


& EMENTARY CLASSES. 
CLASS 87, for ¢ MEN, will meet on TUESDAY EVEN: | Kingdom. 
ING NEXT, October 16, 1849, at half-past Eight o’clock. 
CLASS 88, for L ADIE S$, will meet on MONDAY EVENING j EWws 
thoroughly acquainted with 
every an newspaper management, a writer of experience, and 


NEXT, October 15 i, ata quarter- past Five o'clock L 
CLASS 89, for GENTLEMEN, will mect on MONDAY EVEN 1« 

. he E XT, — 15, at a quarter-past Seven o'clock. | So xion — oome of we ig: — plications of we day 
SS 90, for NIT'LEMEN, will meet on- THURSDAY | &'¥es him aoeses to the best political informati om a iterar 

pe NEXT. pt tasry at halt- past Eight o'clock. assistance is desirous of PU RCHASING A SHARE IN, or THE 
. WHOLE COPY Rion. OF A LONDON on ? ROV INCIAL 
TERMS —TWELVE SHILLINGS, for a Course NEWS OR LITERARY JOURNAL, to the management of 
which td is vine to devote himself. Apply. by letter only, to 

1 


Lessons ; or Two Payments of 78. 6d. each. 
> > esire ict- 
Tickets and full particulars may be had at St. Martin’s Hall P. fr. CuNDALL, 21, Old Bond-street. When desired the strict 


(Temporary Entrance), 89, Long-acre. 


N ODE L DRAW MG. . Bantee, HALL, \ 

a RSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE, and FIGURE | weg 
DRAWING UGHT FROM IODELS. the best method of 
earl 1 from Hotere. Classes for the above will be 





CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

German, Italian, and_ Spanish, comprising 35,000 
Ane ient and Modern Foreign Literature. welve 
Months, 1. id.; Six ditto, 16s. 6d.; Three ditto, 9a; Single 
Volumes, od. sch per week. French Catalog: >, 28.; German, 18.; 
} Italian and Spanish, 1s. 

_P. Rot axpl, Foreign Bookseller, Berners-strect, Oxford-street. 
Now ready, RC free, 

DULAU ‘& CO.'S 
( UARTERLY LIST, “Nos. 3 and 4, of new 
| French, German, ond of ner Fo Foreign Works, imported by 

A 
Foreign Booksellers, “7. Sot ho-square. 


*#* All orders for Works conts uined in the above Lists will be 
| received by the Country Booksellers throughout the United 





SPAPER or LITERARY 


ED.— A Gentleman, 


PROPERTY 


of Firty 


est pats ha shall be observed. 


’EDDING and HERALDIC STATIONERY 
in FIRST-RATE PERFEC TION. —Every requisite —? 
ding in Enamel Address Cards, “At Home Not 
¢ Enamel 1E at elopes, stampe: d ia besitene silver zane at the owest 
. et charges. A splendid and varied collection to select from, compris- 
ol D on TU ESDAY NEXT. Morning Classes for ing impressions in Gold, Silver, and Colour relief on Note Paper, 
Evening Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen. Terms : — at >| &e., from Dies engrave i for the highest families in the kingdom 
Classes, 208. for Twenty Lessons. Private Lessons given. Scho the Army, the Navy, and Public Institutions. Any Dies intrusted 
prveeer For further particulars, with Models, Drawings, Xe. *. | to this Establishment will be found to be star nped from in such a 
apply to Mr. Ganpeer, 19, Exeter Hall. superior style as to do the utmost justice to the engraving.—H. 


- aaianen ae od ,| DOLBY, Hers idie Stationer and Die Engraver, 56, Regent’s 
( ‘{EORGE CRUIKSHANK, ~ A BUST of Quadrant, five doors m County Fire Offi : 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, modelled by C. A. Rivers in " “ re a an ana 
a new Statuary Composition, will be reas ly for pub lication in a few O THE 


MEDICAL PROFE SSION.— 
days. Height 12 inches; price il. 118. 6d. The first copy may now MICROSCOPES.—S. STRAKER respectfully informs Me. 
be seen at Cundall’s Gallery, 21, Old Bond-street. | o al Gentlemen that he supplies Ac sbromatio Microscopes om Mr, 
~~ = | Pritchard’s new construction, suitable for every purpose of re- 
ENG RAVINGS.—A CHOICE search, at reasonable prices. ‘The Vertic al Achromatic Mice 
4 ON. A ta Mo ON SALE, at reduced ces. ope, with Object ( asses, price 5!. 10s. to 101.103, (See Dr. Golding 
compr ee the Mok ra Mine most Gickinguiahed oe Bird on U rinary Deposits also Mr. Pritchard's Work on Infusoria, 
among whom may be mentioned Woollett, Strange, Shar) Living and Fossil)—Old Compound Microscopes supplied with 
Hollar, Porporati, Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Desnoyer, Achromatic Object Glasses at 2. per se ay ey Prepara- 
Muller, &c. tions of all pints olarizing Aupereies . & Xr 3 2 — ¥ 
The Prints are generally in fine condition, and have formed tions of the New icroscopes. see a volume publis ned »y Messrs. 
portions of the most celebrated collections: it may be sufficient to | Whittaker & - o., entitled * MICROSCOPIC OBJ ECTS,’ price 5e, 
mention Sir Mark Sykes, Lord Aylesford, and the Duke of Buck- _Lond mm, 162, Fleet-street. 
oe 


r x ‘ ‘ 

NEW CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be forwarded on So PWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS, 

the receipt of two postage stamps. = a dedicated to the Very Rev. WM. BUCKLAND, D.D. Dean 
‘4 o' estminster, & 

81, Bi Bacay 4 = “4 These Models are constructed of various kinds of Wood, fitted 
Datablished —_ ‘60 yea together from actual Measurements of the Strata in the Coal and 
wan endl Lead Mining Districts of the North of England. The up r part 

of each Model represents the surface of the ground; the sides 
exhibit four vertical sections, each of which corres nds with the 
sections usually drawn in Goslagieal Works, and the base of each 
Model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, according to scale. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Dis- 
tricts, these Models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena 
than ordinary plans and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the 
objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of = 
tion, and thus exhibit and explain the subterranean as well 
surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral 


J ei 

The Models illustrate the Nature of Stratification—of Valleys of 
Denudation — Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal- 
field—Strata of adjacent Lead Mine Districts—the Effects eon 
by Faults or Dislocations — Intersections of Mineral Veins, 
and are accompanied with a lette ee dese rs 

By T. SOPWITH, Esq. F. 

Memb. Inst.C.E., Author of a Treatise on T.. Drawing, &c. 


“ 4 - Sold in Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, 
forming a complete Vade-Mecum to the Literature of Great uarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c. 149, Strand, 
Britain from 1814 to 184¢ t 


opeéson, Bent’s Literary Advertiser Office, 13, Paternoster- ” * Set of Six Models . 
+i-> square, > 


poeta Twelve Models . 
4 inches square, 5 


MUDrEs SELECT ~ LIBRARY, 8 i 4 inche 3h 
28, Urr LING-S ET, BLOoMSBURY-SQUARE. It may ~y oweper “to'ol erve, that the train of investigation 
pate orn : s which is required to study these Models is wholly apart from the 
theoretical researches which extend to the original formation of 
the rocks, and is confined to such facts as are coma 6 every- 
observation, and of which no doubt can possibly ex: 
_ The description of the Models can be had nd separate, price 1a. 6d. 


MAN: BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, royal 4to. price 1s. ; on tinted paper, 2s. 6d, 


AN: from the Cradle to the Grave. Being 
Shakspearc’s Seven Ages < Life : illustrated in a series of 
Seven Original Designs on Wood, by John Gilbert, Marshall, 
Claxton, and D. eee engraved by Thomas Gilks, with 
an Introduction by w. Bridge: 
London : . Smith © Ron, 136, Strand. Edinburgh: J. 
Menzies. _ Dublin: z M‘Glashan. 











COLLEC- 


low 
Drevet, 





Li “2. n. 


( RIENTAL BOOKS, CHE AP.— Arabic, Coptic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Sanserit, Malay, Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and een Literature, sold at very low agg BERNARD 
gua RITCH, Second-hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle-street, 
eicester-square, London. 
*y* NEW CATALOGUES of Oriental, Classical, 
Northern, German, French, and Italian Books, gratis. 
ONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, pub- 
4 lished in Great Britain from 1814 to 1846, with their Sizes, 
Prices, and Publishers’ Names. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1. 88. 
cloth lettered. 


THE CLASSIFIED INDEX; or, Bibliotheca 
Londinensis. In 8vo. price 14s. cloth lettered. 
Also, just published, 


HE SUPPLEMENTS to the Above; the whole 





Spanish, 


3 inches square, 2J. 2a. 


row. 4 inches square, 2. 102. 


This Library offers to 9 Gehan the following peculiar 


.—An unprecedented supply of the best New Works, English 
and F oreign, Five T aaonane olumes per annum, (including from 
Twenty to One Hundred Copies of every leading Work,) is the 
eS rate of increase, The preference is given to W orks of His- 
tory, Biography, Religion, 4 >hifosophy, and Travel ; the best Works 
of Fiction are also freely ad 
No Subscriber need —— long for any Book he may require, 
as fresh copies are placed in circulation whenever a delay occurs. i 
I. Subscribers are entitled to enter their na —— for duplicate 
copies of newly published Books at Half-Price, to be reserved for 
them in good condition at the end of one year. 
1V. The Terms of Subscription are unusually moderate. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Family and Country Subscription, 
4 Vols. at one time in Town, or 6 in the C ee 1, 23. per ann, 
8 Vols. - © 22 31 b ” 
15 Vols. an 24 Bl. 5a. ped 
*x* Town Subse ribers, residing at a distance from the Library, 
may have the larger number, if the Books are exchanged in one 
parcel. Country Subscribers may have Books as soon as published, 
y limiting their number to that allowed in To 
Book Societies, Libraries, and Literary Institutio ms supplied. 
Cnartes Epwarp Mvupiez, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 





ot a MA price 


RACTICE iN GERMAN. “Adapted for Self- 
Instruction. By FALCK-LEBAHN 


* A useful aid for self-instruction.”"—Spe tat 
“A work better arranged, more inte Tligible, more plainly 
written, and of more practic al value of its kind, we do not remem- 
be r to have seen.”—Sunday Times 
*We rejoice in another opr portunity of bearing testimony to 
Mr. Lebahn’s merits.”—Church of England Quarterly Review, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
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MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


MEMOIRS OF 


This day, THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIR FOWELL BUXTON, 


By HIS SON. 


On November Ist, will be Published, 


BART. 


LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Forming the 37th Volume of the HOME and COLONIAL. LIBRARY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





EON ARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTionEgRs, 
0. 37, TREMONT- ROW, BOSTON, U.S 

*y* oe 1.5 of Books, Paintings, Engray vings, Fane 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 

held the first week in June and December of each year. 
i R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Room, No, 192, Fleet-street, (corner of Chan- 
cery-lane), on MONDAY NE EXT, October 15th, and five folowing 
days, at paltsast 12, VALUABLE BOOKS, the LIBRA of a 
CLERGYMAN, deceased; comprisin, a good Collection my y orks 
on Divinity, History, Dictionaries ont Lexicons, Biography, Anti- 
uities, Archite cture, Voyages, and Travels, Books of Prints, 
eriodicals, Camden and Calvin 9 aed Publications, a few 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, &. & 
To be viewed, 8 and i Catalogues had. 


STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, deceased. 
Me. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Room, 192 Srerthe << yin NOVEMBER 
(by order of the Hxecutors), THE V LE STOCK of Mr. 
HN DOWDING, late of YR cg Beckelice compris- 
ing an extensive collection of Works in General Literature, many 
in elegant biudings, Books of Prints, Copyrights of Standard Pub- 
lications, Books in Quires, &c. &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


VALUABLE STEEL PLATES, engraved under the super- 
éntendence of the late Mr. CHARLES HEATH, also the 
remaining Stock of several splendidly-illustvated Publica- 
tions. 





Sales by Auction. 








R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery: 
lane, early in NOVEMBER, The 24 Steel Plates to Heath’s Boo 
of Beauty for 1848 and 1849, forming a series of Portraits of the 
eens of England—The Kee eapgnke for 1843 and 1849, 23 Steel 
lates, comprising Portrai iews, Landscapes, and Fancy Sub- 
ects—Cabinet of Poetry and Remance, the 10 Steel Plates, being 
pomels Portraits from the Writings of Byron and Scott—Epglish 
s, or Portraits for the Boudoir, the 10 Steel Plates, inctuding 
Pontreite of Her syucaty Ie sae Grey Egerton, Lady Seymour, 
&c.—with several Un meee Plates, the whole en, raved 
under the superintendence of the late Mr. Charles Heath, by the 
most eminent Artists. THE STOCK comprises Beauties of the 
Opera and Ballet, super- ney 8yo. 10 Portraits and Wood Engray- 
935 ag ee rte os Peerost of British Engravings, 4to. 
36 Portraits, Views, La: 8, &c. 350 copies—Shaks eare Gal- 
lery, 4to.. and Svo., 45 fine ay oe S, 130 eopies—The Keepsake, 
for 1848, royal 8vo. 12 Portraits and Plates, 400 copies—The h eep- 
sake, for 1549, royal 8vo. 12 Portraits and Plates, 300 eopies— Heath's 
Book of Beauty, for 1848, royal 8yo. 12 Portraits of the Queens of 
England, 280 copies—Heath'’s Book of Beauty, for 1849, royal Svo. 
12 Portraits of the Queens of England, 430 copies—English Pearls, 
or Portraits for the Boudoir, super-royal 4to. 10 Portraits, &c, 320 
opi jies—Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, imp. 5vo. 10 beautiful 
Plates, 650 copies—numerous Illustrations from the Annuals, &c. 
Proofs, and India proofe— Drawings, &c. &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on WR DRREDAY, 17th, and two follow- 
ing days, A COLLECTIO N.of BOOKS in Divinity, Mathometics, 
Classics, V oyages and ‘Travels, Biography and History, and 
ineveii Gronovii Rolenii ‘et 
Sallengre ¥ penne Antiquitatum Romanarum et Greecarum, ¢ 
vola—Thuani Historiarum sui Temporis, 7 vols.—Poli Synopsis 
tieorum, 5 vole. Angastini Opera, 7 vels.—Josephi coms. 3 2 
vola—F lke} 3 Khemish d's Si 
Galerie du Palais Royal, 2 vols. 351 Engravings— Histoire ae 1 fee 
démie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 41 vols.—Blount’s 
Genealogical History of the Croke Family, 2 vols. —Bagster’s Com- 
prehensive Bible, &. 


Medical and Miscellaneous Library of the late Dr. AN- 
THONY TODD THOMSON, F.L.S. F.G.S,, useful Maho- 
gany Bookcases, §c. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, 
Property, will SELL b: 


Room, 11, Piceadilly,on WEDNES 
following days, 8, at 1 o’clock most punetually, The MED 














Auctioneers of Lite- 
AUCTION, at their Great 
AY, October 17th, and three 
ICAL and 

EHOUS LIBRARY ofthe late Dr. ANTHONY TODD 

yy Works on the Theory and Prac- 

] jurgery, Medical Botany, and Materia Me- 

>, also valuable Books in most departments of Literature, 

Architectures Works, Foreign, Books, History, Law, and many 

undred curious and rare Tracts, consisting of Theology, History, 
Poetry, Plays, and Miscellaneous Subjects. 

May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent 


on application. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS is directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great. Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on TH URSDAY, 18th of October, at 12o'c ock, . A VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION of BIRD SKINS and INSECTS from 
stan, Arracan, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, Cey ~ Chinese 
artary, Eastern Seas, yan Mountains, India’ Proper, 
Malacca, — New South Wales, many of i of the greatest 
rarity and all in fine preservation, collected by an age Na- 
turalist ; also subscriber's copies of Gray's Genera of Birds, Angas’s 
New Zealand and South Australia illustrated, Westwood’s British 
Moths and Butterflies, The Lookin jolene or Caricature Annual, 7 
vols, ; a small one for Insects, 
On view the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


4 


To Ornithologists and Entomologists. 





On the 18th instant will be published, price 68. with Illustrations, 
{ tr E ANGLO-SAXON, Part’ IV., to be con- 
tinued Quarterly. 
The Volume for the Year will also be ready, handsomely bound, 
price One Guinea. 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, Paternoster-row; and 
Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


'NHE SDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIL, is THIS DAY published, 





Contents. 
1 REASON. AND FAITH; THEIR CLAIMS AND CON- 


2, AGRIC v L ‘TURE AND SCIENCE. 
3. pet B od de 'S PRINCESS —SCHOOLS OF ENGLISH 


. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
» SCHOOLS OF DESIGN 
UNSOUND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
. STATISTICS OF COAL, 
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PARU , ON THE 

. MALTHUS 

» EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY, 

8, LOANS AND ARMAMENTS. 

Sommer Reise; eine Wallfhart, von Frederike Bremer—Der Dorf 
Notair, von Jos. Baron von Edtvis—Ludwig Kossuth, Dictator 
von Ungarn— Yon Oegrapninane Skizze von 
Memorie di F. D. Guer: 

Critical and ‘Miscellaneous Notices. 


G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars’-street, Fleet-street. 


SILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of 

SOLENCR and ARTS, No. 23 for SEPTEMBER just 
receiv 

oo Prof. Gray on Dr. Hooker’s Flora Antarctica~ Rose 
on the Quantitative Separation of Phosphoric Acid—Becquerel on 
the Conducting Powers of the Metals~Memoir of Charles Alex. 
Leseur~Norton on the Diwnal Variations of the Magnetic 
Needle— Chauvenet on the Method of Determining the Geographical 
Longitude by Altitudes of the Moon—Locke on_the Electro-Chro- 
nograph—Secchi on the Curve described by a Moveable ay om 
on the Ancient Metallurgy of Britain—Scientific Intel- 


ligen 
and all Booksellers. 


Phomas Delf, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside ; 
TO. 8 of the MONOGRAPH on the 
CRINOIDEA, by THOS. AUSTIN, Esq. and 
%. Roy gi tel Jun., is now ready. Coloured, 58.; p ain, : 38. . 6d. 
J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, where previous Numbers 
may be: obtained. 

e following Genera are comprised in the Parts already pub- 
lished :—Platycrinus, Hexacrinus, Dichoerinus, Synbathoerinus, 
Cyathocrinus, Cariocrinus, Poteriocrinus, Extracrinus, and Pen- 
tacrinus, 

ADV ENTURES OF A’ MEDICAL SYUDENT. 
New SVEN TURE: in 1 volume, post 8vo, cloth, TUD 10a. 6d. 
A DVENTURES of a MEDICAL STUDENT 
Ly fat DOUGLAS, Surgeon, — al Navy. ond 
edition. With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 
“This volume will ibe welcome in every circulating library, club, 
and mess-room,”— Service Gazelle 
“A most vemarkable series of narratives; remarkable for the 
power—we will not hesitate to add, oe genius—with which the 
whole of them are treated. Me kn Bull 
*Wecan imagine no more deli htful pain 
Every sketch is a drama in itself, most 
many of them hold _ breathless throug “a a 
London: Wil 











shen: this volume. 

‘ully told ; indeed, 
eekly Chronicle. 
iam Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Chenbet ide. 


See THE PHILANTHROPIsT. 
fociscap Sve. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
J OHN HOWARD, and the PRISON. -WORLD 
of EUROPE. arm riginal a d 
By HEPWORTH DIXON Doeuments 
London: Beste! ‘ Walford, 18, St, Pals Charchyar, 
Just published, Svo. with Woodcuts, price 5a. Part: XXXV 
"HE CYCLOPEDIA of ANATOMY ao 
PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, ¥. 
Professor of Physiology, and of General and Morbid Anatomy, 2 


King’s College, ; note: a 
pleen (concluded), by Prof. K — 
Medical, Dr. Guy—Subclavian Arteries, oe eee pe 
renal Capsuies, 3 a Frey Sweat, Dr. G. 0. — 
apes R. tard, Esq.—Sy thy, Dr. Toda—s 
Dr. G. OU. B Rt... Dr. Cai shee eeth, ye Owen, 
London : Longman, rown, Green 


une -~ f PERMISSION, TO SAMUEL GURNEY, 
~ e 15th of October, in 1 volume, 
YXHRON ICLES and CHARACTERS of. the 
STOCK EXCHANGE. By. JOHN FR. 
‘ The History of the Bank of England.’ analy sae 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 3rd Edition, price One Guinea, 
History of the Bank of England: its Times:anj 

Tradition 

“Any — e who takes up the volumes is likely to be attracted 
by the mere interest of the narrative, that he would sit up a 
whole night, and when surprised by the break of dawn and:the 
close of the tale, wish that all were to begin over again.” Morning 
Post. .— Fills up a gap in our sherataEs.- Morning Advertise,~ 

“ As interesting as a novel.”— Tim 

Willoughby & Co, Warwick- lane, and Smithfield. 








J ust pobliched, price 5s. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, and MINERAL 


Catalogue of Microscopic Objects. 

Recent Improvements in Micro: 

E searg ew rey on the Catalogue of 1: 1932. “Microscopic Objects. 
es! jects, 

Animals and Plants exhibiting teeniation. 

Microscopic Objects by Polarized Li 

Preparing and Mounting Microseapts © Objects. 

Microscopic Fragments. 

Achromatic Microscopes. 

The Megaloscope (a a Optical Instrument). 


London; ee by Whittaker & Co. Ave: Maria-lane. 
w publishing, Re . % 
N ESSRS. HERING & EMINGTOY, 
AT THe RELIGIOUS PRINT DEPOT, 
Regent-street, London, 
A Series of three beautiful i Devotional Engravings, by Mr.W. 7. 
Davey, from Paintings by H. Barravp, Esq. 





THREE YOUNG ; CHORISTERS, 


Uo. 1. * We Praise Chee, O God." 


Size for Framing, 18 by 21 inches high. 

Prints .......... £012 0 Lettered Proofs.. 
India ditto 110 Artists’ ditto .... 

In consequen: “of the great demand for Artists’ hd “ the 
above, the publica and trade are res, ully imformed that a Szcox> 
Pate is now in Gel hands of the Engraver, and will be ready for 
=r thelst of November. Early application for proofs i 


an $ 
2 


Will be ready in November, 
A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE, 


Yo. 2. Lord, Have Mercy upon ws." 


Prints ....... --- £012 0 Lettered zpeeh.. be 2 - 
India ditto ....... 1 1 0 Artists’ ditto 


A CENTRE TO THE ABOVE, 
entitled, 


Vo. 3. Gloria: Patri.” 


Size for Framing, 24 by 27 inches high. 
£1 10 Lettered Proofs .. £2 20 
ill 6 Artists’ Proofs .. 3 — 
8 only a limited numberof Artists’ Proofs will be take, 
immediate colon to the Publishers for the various state 4 
absolutely necessary. 








nn 





entitled, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT STREET. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


The BEST MODE for the ESTABLISHMENT and SUPPLY 


of READING and BOOK SOCIETIES in TOWN and COUNTRY, is that detailed in a little Work recently pub: 
‘HINTS for the FORMATION of READING and BOOK SOCIETIES,’ which is sent gratis and post 


free 10 


| orders enclosing: two stamps, addressed, Messrs. SaunDERS. & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE POETRY OF SCIENCE.’ 
Early in November will be published, 


PANTHAA: THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. 
By ROBERT HUNT. 


REEVE, BENHAM & REEVE, King William-street, Strand. 


—— 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “« JANE EYRE,” 





Nearly Sic, in 3 Vals. Post 8vo. 
Shirley, by Currer Bell. 
Author of “Jane Eyre.” 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

















Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 21s. 


ERNEST VAN E. 
By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 
“This admirable work is a picture of real life drawn with a fidelity and power rarely equalled and never surpassed.” 
uA work that will be relished in May Fair and Belgravia, and be prized also by the middle classes, who will oad tt 
«= ete Cockeane’s new work contains many graphic sketches of current society and character, which tell well 
from their relation to living personages.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


Ile 
THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“ As attractive a work as any that has ever proceeded from Mrs. Trollope’s talented pen.”—John Bull. 


“In all respects this is one of the very cleverest and most interesting novels of the day.”—Herald. 
“In the ‘Old World and the New’ there is a great deal of Mrs. Trollope’s peculiar talent for social portraiture, mixed 


vith Yankee sketches, quite equal to the first and most popular productions of her pen.”—Britannia. 
MAID OF ORLEANS; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS, ‘OWEN TUDOR,’ &e. 


Ill. 


3 vols. (Jmmediately.) 


Iv. 
SIR JAMES ALEXANDER’S L’ACADIE; 
On, SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN BRITISH AMERICA. 


2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


“Replete with valuable information for the English soldier, the English settler, and the English government; with 
vatious charms of adventure and description for the desultory reader.”—Morning Post. 


Henry Co.purn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PPP PPP PLP LID ALI 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. To be had at all the Libraries, 


THE OGILVIES. 


A NOVEL. 


hb post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 
THE 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


Oz, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By Grorcre Litiie CRAIK. 


Contents of Volume ITI. 
With a Portrait or Siz Ropert DvDLeY. 

The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Democracy.— 
les Brandon’s Widow and her Second Marriage.—The 
lady Mary Grey.—Sir Robert Dudley.—Bess of Hardwick 
and the Talbots.—The Cavendishes and the Stanhopes.— 
lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton.—The Wharton 
and Stuart Duel.— The Bruce and Sackville Duel.—The 
lord Crichton of Sanquahar.—The Earldom of Menteith, 
& ke. &e, (In a few days. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG 
THE GREEKS AND TURKS, 


AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. 
By a Seven Years’ ResiDENT IN GREECE. 


New and Cheaper Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS; 
Or, THE WISE SAWS OF OUR WISEST POET COL- 
LECTED INTO A MODERN INSTANCE. 
By Mary CowbEn CLARKE, 
Author of ‘ The Concordance to Shakespeare.’ 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


On the 17th inst. will be published, demy 18mo. price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


~ KE 
k 


gilt 
TCHES OF CANTABS. 
By JOHN SMITH (of Smita-Hall), Gent. 


London: George Earle, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 





= Now ready, crown Svo. price 2. 6d., by post, 38, 
] EW SOUTH WALES: its Past, Present, and 
_Future Condition. With Notes upon its Resources and 
Capabilities. By a RESIDENT of Twelve Years’ Experience. 
Johnstone & Hunter, 26, Paternoster-row, and 15, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh. 





THE ROMAN WALL. 

Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. Svo. illustrated with 12 Plates 
in tinted Lithography and numerous Woodcuts, price to sub- 
scribers, 163s.; to non-subscribers, 218. ; a few copies in 4to., for 
subscribers only, at 1. Lis. 6d. 

WALL, 


N ACCOUNT of the ROMAN 
which extends from Wallsend to Bowness ; containing the 
substance of the Lectures recently delivered before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the 
British Archwological Association at Chester. By the Rev. J. C. 
BRUCE, A.M. 
Subscribers’ names received by John Russell Smith, 4, Old 
Compton-street, Soho, London. 











PIUNTING.— TALLY HO! TALLY HO! 
TALLY HO !—The Heroes of the Chase, who intend during 
the present season to Tally Ho the Liounds of any pack within 
fifty miles of the etrepotts, are respectfully recommended to 
adopt as a companion of the pursuit MOGG'S MAP OF THB 
COUNTRY, Forty-five Miles round London; and for the more 
distants, the Sheets of the Ordnance Survey, that fitted in a form 
adapted for field use, will to the tired sportsman, upon a beaten 
orse, prove in such emergency a multum in parvo most desirable. 
Sold by E. Mogg, 14, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden; where 
may be had, MOGG’S TEN THOUSAND CAB FARES, that in- 
cludes among other novelties a new List of Fares to, and from, the 
Temple to al parts of London. 
Note.—THE BEST REMEDIES FOR CHOLERA ARE 
POINTED OUT IN THIS WORK, 
In one thick vol. the 10th edition, much enlarged, price 16s, 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: .a 
POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of 
Medicines, &c. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the absence of their Medical 
Adviser. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &. “It is evidently the 
result of great professional talent, experience, and judgment ; the 
author every where appears conscientious and candid, | object is 
rominently evident—a sincere desire to bencfit his suffering 
fellow-creatures, To recommend a work like the present to our 
readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.” 
Literary Journal, Feb. 
“ Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” ‘ 
London Weekly Review, 
Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly ; 
and Tegg, 73, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 
T T 9a “ 
MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 
THE GOLDEN CALF. 

The Timea, Sept. 7, says: “A book might be written just now 
which would meet with a very rapid sale, and be of eminent adyan- 
tage to the public: the subject should be ‘ Railway Frauds’” 

*x* Orders should be sent before the 23rd inst. to secure early 
copies. 


Il. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 


ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 


By the Author of * Recollections of a French Marchioness.’ 


Til. 
In 3 vols. ( just ready,) 


THE UNCLE’S LEGACY; 


ANovel. By JOHN BERRY TORR, Esq. 


IV. 
In November, in 3 vols. 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


By LADY BULWEK LYTTON. 


In November, in 3 vols. 


OUR GUARDIAN. 


By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, Aaatnes of * My Sister Minnie,’ 


* Georgina Hammond,’ &c 


vI. 
In November, in 3 vols. 8yo. 


A HISTORY of the PAPAL 
STATES, 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By JOHN MILEY, D.D. 
Author of ‘Rome under Paganism and the Popes.’ 


Now ready at every Library, 
1. ASecond Edition of THE WOODMAN. 3 vols. 
2. MATERNAL LOVE; a Novel. By Mrs. 
LOUDON. 
3. CRAYFORD ; a Novel. 2 vols. 
4, PAST and FUTURE EMIGRATION. 1 vol. 


On Monday, the 15th, 


BLACK WILLIAM’S GRAVE; 





A ROMANCE OF NORTH WALES. 
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THE ATHENAUM 





"TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 


CHOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


Including some both Kare and Curious, constantly on Sale, at 
very low prices, by 


GEORGE WILLIS, 


GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


*y* A Catalogue published every Month, Gratis and Post-free. 
































Among other Works may be enumerated the following :— 


Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, arranged accord- 
ing to its Organization, being a History and De seriy tic a vs Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells, &e., by CU and 
LATREILLE, Translated from the last F ‘reneh editi i * 
4,000 Figures, mostly coloured, on *00 Plates. 8 vols. 8vo. half- 
meron 31. 108. (Published at Sl. 83.} 

* This is the most scientific and general work upo 4 the sub- 
ject and the only one upon Natural History suitable for a“ Home 
ibrary.” The Plates are engraved upon steel, and =e arly 
coloured. comprising upwards of 4,000 Figures of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, &c. &c. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine; or, Flower- | 


Garden Displayed, with the New Series by SIMS a 
Upwards of 3,700 coloured Plates. 68 vols. royal Svo. 2 
lished at 70.) 
Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Mo- 
alerne. 52 vols. Svo. half calf, 141. 14a. Paris, 1811-28 
*y* The best and most extensive work of the kind ev — 
Among the contributors are Arago, Biot, Chateaubriand, Cousin 
Cuvier, Ginguené, Guizot, Humbok st. Lacretelle, Laplace, Malte 
Brun, De Sacy, Sismondi, Madame de § Thiers, Visconti, &c. 
Byzantine Historiz “Scriptores, Gr. ect 
Lat. in unum Corpus redacti. 28 vols. folio, nites in old calf, a 
fine set, in very excellent preservation, only 10/ aris. 1645-1796 
Encyclopzedia Britannica. The last edition, 
greatly improved, edited by Professor NAPIER, Illustrated by 
y tei hundred Engravings. 21 vols. 4to. new, cloth, only 14. 
other copy, 21 vols. half-bound russia, marb led edges, new, 2il. 
o rub lished at 37/. 168. in Parts.) 184: 
Handel’s Complete Works, in Score, pub- 
lished by Dr. S. ARNOLD. A large and fine paper copy, 
folio, uniformly bound aud gilt, 152. 15 
Hasted’s Kent, its History 
with upwards of 160 Engravings of Seats, } 
calf gilt, 102. 108. 
Latham’s History of Birds, 


37 vols. 


and 


aps, 


Antiquities, 
&e. 4 vols. folio, 
1778-99 


being the 


Natural History and Description of all Birds hitherto known or | 


described by Naturalists. Improved edition, 
coloured Plates. 10 vols. 4to. boards, 4 

Lewin’s Birds of Great Britain, with thei 
Eggs, accurately figured, 327 coloured Plates, tay descrip tive te oe 
8 vols. in 4, royal 4to. original edition, half calf, 

Lindley and Hutton’s Fossil Flora ‘of 
GREAT BRITAIN, with as of 200 Plat — 8vo. half 
morocco, top edges gilt, 4/. 10s, *ublished at 6/. 12 31-i 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrate ds 
MACLISE.—A Set of the 161 charming Engravings, 
complete set of the I)lustrations of the work. Engraver’s P roofson 
India paper, before the writing, mounted on thick plate paper. in 
portfolio, 72. 7: 847 

Of these India proofs before the lettcrs only 25 cor ies were 
printed, and those published by Messrs. I nans at 311. 108, ed 

Morant’s Essex, its History and Antiquities. 
Maps and many Plates, inc ding the view of Audley End. Large 
paper, 2 vols. royal folio, calf neat, 7 76 

Musee Napoleon, ou Gal rie complete 
Musée Central « le France, publiée y a Filhol, nearly 800 bes patiful 
Engrs WVINgS, brilliant impressions, 10 vols, imp. } 


half moroce: 
107, 108 
(W. Young) 


with upwards * 200 
821 


Sve. 
*aris, 1802- id 
Ottley’s Fac-similes of 
SCARCE and CURIOUS PRINTS from the Early Masters of 
the Italian, German, and Fler n 8 hols. 100 Engravings in 
exact imitati: on of the ori ginals, Fx lio, 22 
Plato’s Works, translate d from the Gre ek, 
with copious Motes, by Sydenham and Taylor. 5 vols. 4to. cloth, 
very scarce, 41, 4 1804 
Political Sketches by H. B. 
of these clever Caricatures, neatly inlaid in thick coloured paper 
and bound in 3 vols, royal folio, half morocco, gilt edges, 4. 10a. 
(Cost upwards of 301.) 1829-35 
Polwhele’s Devonshire, its History and 
Antiquities. Map and Plates of seats, &c. 3 vols. in 1, i calf 
gilt, from the Stowe Library, 32. 10s. sxeter, 1797-1806 
Quarterly Review, a complete set from the 
Commencement in 1509 to 1848, with the three volumes of Indexes, 
ove the whole uniformly half-bound calf, only 130. 138 
cheap 
Rapin’s History of England, with Tinp. AL'S 
CONTINUATION to the year 1760, com plete. with all the Por- 
traits by Vertue and Ho ubraken, Maps, Monuments, Medallic 
History, &c. 5 vols. folio, bound in russia, gilt edges, ¢l. 68. 1743 
This copy illustrated by Birch’s series of Heads. 
Stephani Thesaurus Linguze Greece, 
editio nova auctior et emendatior, cura Valpy. A subscriber's copy, 
on large i, in boards, forming 8 vols. folio, 61. 103, oe at 
441. 108.), a ain. Lond. 1815-28 
Valpy’s Family Classical Library, con- 
taining the best Translations of Plutarch, Xenophon, Pindar, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, Homer, Anacreon, Theophrastus, 
Tacitus, Horace, Pheedrus, Juvenal, Persius, Ovid, &c. 31 
vols, 12mo. cloth, 2. 28. (Published at7l.) 1830, &c, 
Any of the above may be had at 1s. 6d. per volume. 


G. WILLIS begs to inform his Customers and the Literary 
Public that he has recently pub — the following CaTaLocugs :-— 


A Catalogue of Three Thousand Cheap 
Books 
For READING SOCIETIES and BOOK-CLUBS, New and 
Second-hand, including Works by Authors of , Reatees reputation, 
collected with the greatest regard to economy. 


II. 
A Catalogue of Works on Natural History, 
Chiefly Second-hand. 
Ill. 


(Published at 10l. 108.) | 


t hree Hundred 





NEW WORKS, 


To be published THIS SEASON. 


—_—»—— 


I. 
Southey’s Life and Letters. 
The LIFE and CORRES SPONDEN 


| of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. ve 
Autobiography, College ny she; a 
America, Visit to List Fait hi 
CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, MA. Px 


trait and View of Keswick, Cumberland, 10s of = 


| 
| 
| 
‘CE 


on. 
st Svo. with Por- 


e end of Octobe 
*x* To be completed in Six V« YT: ach containing a F naeaie 
| Portrait and a Lanc iscape bean ation by W 
will be published at the end of December, 
volumes every alternate month. 


and the succeeding 


all | 


Colonel Mure, M.P. 
CRITICAL HIS rORY of the LAN- 


GUAGE and LITERATURE NT GREEC 
DEATH of SOLON, By WIL L I aN we ‘RE, M.P., 


‘E, to the 
ce ‘aldwell. 
3 Vols. Svo. 
IIL. 


Miss Sinclair. 
SIR EDWARD GRAHAM; « 


way Speculators. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
*Modern Accomplishments.’ 3 vols. post Svo. 


r, Rail- 
Author of 
(On the 20th inst, 


w.c. Townsend, Esq. M.A. 
MODERN STATE TRIALS 


VISED and ILLUSTRATED. By WILLIAM 
TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A., Recorder of Macclestieid 


RE- 
CHARLES 


2 Vols. svo. 


v. 
The late John Allen, Master of Dulwich 
College. 
ALLEN On the RISE and GROWTH 
of the ROYAL 


PREROGATIVE. New Editi Au- 
thor’s last Corrections ; and Addition Svo. 123, week, 


n, W th the 
vi. 
David Hannay, 


NED ALLEN; or, the 


DAVID HANNAY, 


Esq. 
Past Age. By 


Esq. 2 vols. } . ms ovendber 3, 


vil 
Sufferings of the Rebels sentenced by 
Judge are 
A BOOK of REMEMBRANCES; 
beinga MEMORANDUM of the WONDER pNrvk PROVIDENCES 


of UD toa bagel af ey RTHY Ck LA RE, from | June 12, 
o Nov. 24, 16 By JOHN Ct AD. Square feap. 


* See AG AU LAY’ 8S ENGLAND, Vol. I. page 647 (note). 
vill. 

The Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A. 
SUNDAY EVENING; or, Shor 
SUNDAY EVENING; Short 

Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rev. J.8. HOWSON, M.A, 
1X. 
Thomas Moore. 
MOORE'S SONGS, BAL- 
First Coliected Edition. 1émo, 
LY early ready. 


THOMAS 


LADS, and SAC oe > SUNGS. 
with Vignette Title, 


L. E. L.’s Poems. 
POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA 


ELIZABETH LANDON (L. E. L.) New Edition. 2 vols. 1émo. 
with Vignette Titles. 


AL 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq. 
The ROD and LINE; or, Practical 


| a ang Dainty Devices for the sure taking of arg Grayling, 
EWETT WHEATLEY, Esq., Senior Angler. Feap. 
8vO. with coloured Plates. 


} XII. 
| S. Hall’s Elementary Atlas. 

A FIRST or ELEMENTARY 
| ATLAS, for the Use of Schools. Consisting of Ten coloured 
Maps, beautifully engraved from the mogt recent Authorities, by 
8. HALL, Oblong 4to. 1s. 6d. Nearly ready. 

XiIt. 

By a Lady. 

LESSONS on INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION, for the Use of Female Schools, By a LADY. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 

XIV. 

The Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. 
FIRST BOOK of POETRY for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Selected by the Rev. F. C. COOK, 
M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Church Schools, 18mo. os 
| Vext wee 


xv. 
Dr. Golding Bird, M.A. 


LECTURES on ELECTRICITY and 


GALVANISM in their PHYSIOLOGICAL and THERAPEU- 





Shortly will be publishe 
A Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics, 


Including Commentaries and Translations, Ancient and Modern. 


G. WILLIS, Great Piazza, CovENT-GARDEN. 


5 ae RELATIONS, By Dr. GOLDING BIRD, MLA. M.D, 
y. 


cap. Svo. 53, 6d. [.Vext week, 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 


COcr. 13 


MR. BENTLEYS 
NEW PUBLICATIONs 


FOR THE MONTI OF OCTOBER. 


ne 


I. 
In Two Volumes, post 8yo, 


THE CITIES AND WILDS oF 
ANDALUCIA, 


By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


II. 
In Two Volumes, post Svo. 21a, bound, 


REDBURN, HIS FIRST Voy AGE; 


BEING THE 
SAILOR-BOY’S CONFESSIONS and ennai 
SON ofa — EMAN in the MERCHANT SERVICE 
HERM AN MEL Vv ILLE, 
. Typee *Omoo,’ and * Mardi’ 
(Now ready, 


hatha’ of 


Ill. 
In Three Volumes, post Syo, 


HANDS NOT HEARTS: 
A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By MISS WILKINSON, 


Iv. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF 
FRANCIS I, 
KING OF FRANCE. 
By MISS PARDOE, 


Author of * Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France, ‘The 
City of the Sultan,’ &c. [Yow ready, 


v. 
In Two Volumes, post 8yo, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 


HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 


vi. 
In Two Volumes, post Svo. 1/, 1a. 


THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN 
GIANTS: 
‘CE AND HISTORY. 


HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. F.RS. F.S.A 
Librarian of Sion College. 


SCIEN 


By the Rev. 


vil. 
In crown Svo. price 68. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS; 


Containing the REIGN of FRE mARD and ISABELLA. 
oL IL 


VIII. 
In Two Volumes, post Svo. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES, 
DURING A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER, 
From 1833 To 1848. 


By JOHN O'CONNELL, Esq. MP. 
(Now ready. 


1x. 
A THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. WHITESIDE’S ITALY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
IN THE PRESS, 


Xe 
In 8yo. with beautiful Engravings, uniform with Yarrell’s Fishes 


FISH AND FISHING IN THE 
NEW WORLD. 


(THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.) 


By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT 
Author of ‘ Frank Forrester’s Fie ld Sports in the United States’ 
* Frank Forrester and his Friends,’ &€. 
[Vow ready. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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yoxDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1849. 
a aineenacecraeoncn tac enced 
REVIEWS 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 
the Book of Common Prayer : with Notes, 
Legal and Historical. By Archibald John 
Stephens, Barrister-at-Law. NV ol. I. _Pub- 
jished for the Ecclesiastical History Society. 
Ws live in a wonderfully clever age.— 


Yenimus ad summum fortune ; pingimus atque 
Psallimus et luctamur Achivis doctius unctis. 


Brery one Who mounts a platform or addresses 
's from any kind of rostrum reminds us of 
this great characteristic of our time. Pert 
young gentlemen announce the fact deri- 
sively from pulpits. Flashy lecturers make 
a clap-trap of it. Few men who open their 
nouths in public long abstain from winding off 
, sentence with some allusion to it. In the 
nidst of such reiterated asseveration it would be 
ihe wildest infidelity to doubt the fact; but of 
dl the proofs which we have ever met with, the 
most convincing is that which is presented in 
the work before us. We must bespeak the atten- 
tion of our readers whilst we make known to them 
awonderfully important fact, and detail a very 
carious history. 

Everybody remembers the talk there was a 
few years ago about that marvellous engine by 
rhich Mr. Babbage, putting machinery in the 
place of reason, proposed to work out the most 
profound mathematical calculations. Our readers 
wil recollect that we took a great deal of in- 
terest in that matter. We strove not only to 
spread a knowledge of the principle and nature 
of the construction of the Calculating Machine, 
but also to bring about the completion of a 
iece of mechanism so wonderful. Now, we 
‘ not pretend to be exactly aware of the fact, 
but it is perfectly possible, that what we our- 
slves wrote upon that subject may have led to 
the singular result we have now to announce. 
Certain it is, that some skilful person of pro- 
fund mechanical genius has been stimulated, 
by some consideration or other, to enlarge the 
application of Mr. Babbage’s principle from 
science to literature, and has thus actually in- 
vented a machine for the composition of books. 
Of the existence of such a machine we are 
paitive. That the book before us is the produce 
of such a machine, we are equally certain. We 
can prove these facts in ten thousand ways, and 
before we come to a conclusion we are con- 
fdent, that our readers will be as little sceptical 
% ourselves. The importance of such an in- 
vention who can doubt? A substitute for the 
- and toils of authorship so pathetically 
welt upon from the earliest ages, it will be 
hailed with rapture by the makers of books ; an 
talarged means of dispersing among the people 
ptecious truths which lie concealed in corners 
to which they have been consigned by neglect 
ad want of taste, it will become a new and 
powerful agent in the work of civilization. 
Thanks to what has been written about Mr. 
Babbage’s Calculating Machine, the world has 
an accurate general idea of its outward appear- 
aice and manner of construction, of its mar- 
tellus combination of wheels and dial-plates. 
We have not seen the Book-making Machine, 
and will not take upon ourselves to assert whe- 
ther it at all resembles its great prototype. We 
ae inclined to believe that it does not. Many 
Cireumstances lead to the conclusion that the 
inventor must have had in his mind, and pro- 
bably therefore has adopted in the construction 
of his Machine, a form similar to the great 
cauldron in ‘ Macbeth’ (act tv. scene 1). 
Shakspeare, whose prescience was as wonderful 
a his knowledge, may have foreseen this very 

k-making Machine when he described the 


filthy actors in that hideous scene marching 
round their cauldron, and throwing in the 
detestable ingredients of their charm. 

And what in this case are the ingredients ? 
They are two-fold, adapted to different parts 
of the wonderful machine. In like manner as 
Mr. Babbage makes use of multiplied com- 
binations of the digits—the primary elements 
of arithmetical calculation—so in the Book- 
making Machine, there is a compartment which 
contains a series of alphabets and stops to be 
used in the formation of small connecting words 
of little moment. Occasionally a whole line is 
turned out in that way, and generally comes 
out, no doubt on account of the unsettled state 
of the machinery, very like a nonsense line. 
But the alphabetical compartment is evidently 
a very unimportant part of the machine, and is 
probably entirely apart from that other com- 
partment which we have named the great caul- 
dron. Into that is “thrown,” as Shakspeare 
expresses it, not alphabets, nor sentences, but 
books —the best that can be found. 


the English Reformation, Hallam, Hume, Lin- 
gard, Southey, Butler and other authors of 
similar calibre would be the writers selected. 
Into the ‘charmed pot” they would go—but 
not the whole of them. No. Before reaching 
the cauldron the writings of the chosen authors 
pass through a cutting process, and, occa- 
sionally also through a transposing machine, the 
effects of which latter are often marvellous— 
quite like legerdemain. Thus, true to Shak- 
speare, the ingredients of the cauldron are all 
and racy fragments,— 


* Southey’s fork, and Lingard’s sting, 
Leg of Hume, and Hallam’s wing.” 


primed, and the cauldron duly supplied, some 
internal process ensues. Whether it is in the 
nature of digestion, or of gestation, is not cer- 
tain. We trace the existence of a slimy, paste- 
like substance, rather analogous, it may be, to 
gastric juice, but this part of the process may 
be more readily conjectured than made out. 
Whatever it be, some proceeding or operation 
takes place which ultimately terminates in the 
production of a book,—and we are quite positive 
that the book before us has been brought into 
the world in that manner. 


But to the proof. We have long suspected 
the existence of a Book-making Machine, and 
will explain to our readers in what manner the 
invention was first suggested to our minds. In 
the year 1838 a book was published under the 
title of ‘The Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution : the Treatise of J. L. De Lolme, 
LL.D., with an historical and legal Introduction 
and Notes, by A. J. Stephens, M.A., F.R.S., 
Barrister-at-Law.’ The history of the Rise and 
Progress of the English Constitution is a learned 
treatise founded on the very best authorities. In 
many places it is evidently the result of great 
study and research, which are attested by the 
boundless profusion with which the author cites 
authorities. The most recondite materials for 
English history are familiar to him. He writes 
on the most difficult questions ex cathedrd, with 
the air of a master. He fortifies his opinions 
with an array of references which looks as if he 
had devoted a lifetime to the study of his sub- 
ject. Itis necessary that we should make this 
point plain to our readers, and we will there- 
fore lay before them a few extracts which will 
show them exactly what we mean. We beg 
them to keep in mind for the present that what 
we have to say at some length on this edition of 
De Lolme is necessary, as they will see in the 
sequel, for a foundation to our remarks against 





this edition of ‘The Book of Commen Prayer.” 


On an | 
occasion, for example, relating to the history of | 


After the alphabetical compartment has been | 





At page 9 there occurs the following learned 
note respecting the composition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Witenagemote or legislature. 

(No. 1.) “The ‘Gemot’ and its members have 
various appellations. In the vernacular tongue they 
were styled the Witena-gemot (assembly of the wise); 
the Encglared gifan (council-givers); the Eadigra 
geheahtendlic ymeyme [?] (illustrious assembly of 
the wealthy); the Eadigan (wealthy); the Mycel 
Synoth (great synod), Saxon Chron. 154; MS. Claud. 
A. 3; Saxon Chron. 148; Alfred's Will; Wilkins, 
76, 102; Ibid. 72, &e. 

“Tn the Latin phrases applied to this assembly by 
our forefathers, they have been called ‘ optimates,’ 
‘principes,’ ‘ primates,’ ‘ proceres,’ ‘ concionatores 
Angliz,’ &c. (Ethelward, 847. Heming. Chart. 15, 
17,23. MS. Claud. MS. Cleop. 3 Gale, 484, 485. 
3 Turn. Ang.-Sax. 179.) The kings who allude to 
them in their grants, call them ‘ My witan; ‘ meorum 
sapientum archontum;’ ‘ heroicoram virorum;’ ‘ con- 
ciliatorum meorum;’ ‘meorum omnium episcoporum 
et principym optimatum meorum;’ ‘ optimatibus 
nostris.’ Heming. Chart. 2, 4], 57. MS. Claud. 
C. 9, 103, 112, 113. 

“ But these are only different words to express the 
same thing. With reference to their presumed wis- 
dom they were called ‘ witan;’ with reference to their 
rank and property, or nomination, they were style[d] 
‘ eadigan,’ ‘ optimates,’ ‘ principes,’ * proceres,’ &e.’” 
—(p. 9.) 

All this is very learned and very satisfactory, 
and equally so is the following account of the 
time of the compilation of Domesday Book.— 

(No. 2.) “The exact time when the survey was 
undertaken in [is?] differently stated. The Red 
Book of the Exchequer seems to have been erro- 
neously quoted (Webb's Short Account of Domesday 
Book, 1; Dissert. Pref. to Hutchins’ Hist. of Dorset- 
shire, &c.) as fixing the time of entrance upon it in 
1080; it being merely stated in that record (in which 
the original of the Dialogus de Scaccario is found) 
that the work was undertaken at a time subsequent 
to the total reduction of the island to William’s 
authority. 

“From the memorial of the completion of this 
survey at the end of the second yolume, it is evident 
that it was finished in 1086, 

“ Matthew Paris (fol. Lond. 1684, p. 9; see also 
Mat. West. fol. Francof. 1601, p. 229), Robert of 
Gloucester (ii. 473), the Annals of Waverley (Hist. 
Ang. Script. V. ed. Gale, fol. Oxon. 1687, p. 133), 
and the Chronicle of Bermondsey (Harl. MS. Brit. 
Mus. No, 231,) give the year 1083 as the date of the 
record. Henry of Huntingdon (Script. ap. Savile, 
fol. Lond. 1596, p. 212,) places it in 1084. The 
Saxon Chronicle in 1085. Brompton (Script. X. 
Twysd. 979), Simeon of Durham (Ibid. 213), Flo- 
rence of Worcester (fol. Francof. 1601, p. 641), the 
Chronicle of Mailros (1 Script. ap. Gale, 161), Roger 
Hoveden (Rerum Anglic. Script. ap. Savile, fol. 
Lond. 1596, p. 263, B.), Wikes (Hist. Ang. Script. 
V. ed. Gale, fol. Oxon. 23,) and Hemingford (Ibid, 
461,) in 1086; and the Ypodigma Neustrie (Ang. 
Hib. Norm. Cambr. a vet. Scripta Gul. Camd. fol. 
Francof. 1632, p. 439), and Diceto (Script. X. 
Twysd. 487, 53; Baron Maseres in the Notes to his 
‘ Excerpta ex Orderico Vitali, 559 [259] ), in 1087. 
Vide etiam 1 Ellis on Domesday, passim, 4.”— 
(p. 31.) 

Nothing can be more delightful than to fall 
in with an author who takes such pains. 

The same thing occurs throughout. The 
simplest fact is vouched for by a whole army of 
authorities. If we are told that Henry III. con- 
firmed his great charter with certain additions, 
the truth is authenticated by— 

(No. 3.) “1 Rymer, 215. 2 Hume, 147. W. 
Malms. 1. 3, p. 63. H. Knyghton, apud X. Script. 
col. 2354. Dial. de Seac. 1. 1, ce. 11. 6 Henry, 85. 
2 Law Tracts, 93."—(p. 68.) 

Whenever an opening for display occurs, the 
author stamps his foot, or blows his horn, and 
up comes instantly an obedient and ever-ready 
host. Thus, upon a general mention of the 
judicial “records” of Elizabeth, we have the 
following :— 


(No. 4.) “Harl. MSS. 703, 6995, 6996, 6997, 
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Du Vair apud Carte, iii. 702. State Trials, 1049- 
1072, 1315-1334. Bridgewater, 219, 304-307.. 3 
Strype, 251. 4 Strype, 307. Camden, 645-647, 
779. Speed, 1183. 5 Lingard, 382, 416, 519, 558, 
568, 622, 624. 5 Hume, 451-492. 1 Hallam’s 
Const. Hist. 315-318."—(p. 268.) 

And whenever an opportunity occurs for a 
reference to the:Councils or the Fathers or to 
Holy Scripture, the author comes forth in all 
his strength. The simple fact that a passage 
from St. Chrysostom, adverse to transubstantia- 
tion, is truly quoted, is backed as follows:— 

(No. 5.) “ Psal. xxxii. 5, 6; 2 Sam. xxiii. 1; 2 
Chron. vi. 37, 39; 1 Kings, viii. 47, 50; Luke, xviii. 
13, 14; Heb. xii. 9; 1 John, i. 9; Jerem. viii. 22; 
Jam. v. 16; Greg. Exposit. ii, Psal. Pznitent. Bas. 
in Psal. xxxviii. Ambros. lib. x. Comment. in Luc. 
cap. xxii. Gloss. de Penit. Distinct. i. cap. 2. La- 
cryme. Socrat. Hist. lib. v. cap. xix.”"—(p. 235.) 

The doctrine of Gregory the Great, as to the ; 
power of remitting sins, is established thus:— 

(No. 6.) “ Euthym. cap. xiii. in Matt. Chrysost. 
in Matt. ix. Homil. xxix. Grec. Novatian de 
Trinitat. cap. xiii. Athanas. Orat. iii. cont. Arian. 
tom. i. 239. Ambros. Epist. Ixxvi. ad Studium. 
Optat. lib. v. contra Donatist. August. Tract. iv. in 1 
Johan. iii.; et Nov. Test. passim !”—(p. 236.) 

The author evidently labours under a ple- 
thora of authorities. He is ill until he gets rid 
of them. They pour out with spendthrift-like 
profusion. His text can never be made capa- 
cious enough to embrace half the learning which 
is at his command. For example :—he quotes 
Augustine against the erection of images in 
churches. Any common writer would have 
been satisfied with verifying the assertion by a 
reference to the particular work of the Saint, 
and the volume and page of the Benedictine 
edition. Our author does less, and he does 
more. He gives what some people may think 
a very shabby reference to Augustine,—but he 
makes the balance more than even by a lavish 
outpouring of his learning under an “ etiam,” 
—such an “ etiam” !— 

(No. 7.) “ Augustin de Fide et Symbol. cap. 
vii. Vide etiam Amphiloch. citatus a Patrib. Con- 
cilii Constantinop. ann. 754. Epiphan. Epist. ad 
Johan. Hierosol. tom. i, Oper. Hieronym. Epist. 
Ix, Epiphan. citatus a Concil. Constantinop. in 
Act. vi. tom. v. Coneil. Nicen. ii. Epiphan. in 
Panar. Heres. Ixxix. 447.°—(p. 228). 

There is something amazingly overpowering 
in such a wonderful array of learning; and for 
our own parts we will admit that at first it pro- 
duced its natural impression upon ourselves. 
But it chanced that, as we turned over the 
ow of the book a second time, our eyes 

ighted upon the bundle of authorities to 
which we have prefixed the number 3, and 
we began to reason with ourselves after the 
following manner:—‘“‘Rymer! what can he 
have to do with the charters of liberties? He 
did not publish any of them; and the pro- 
priety of their insertion by Dr. Adam Clarke 
in the new edition of the ‘ Foedera’ was a 
subject of considerable dispute. William of 
eetens} Henry the Third’s second 
confirmation of the charters took place about 
1216, and William of Malmesbury died about 
1148. What can William of Malmesbury 
tell us about the great charters?” How 
much light will a little chink admit! In- 
quiry aroused, we soon found out the truth. 
From the references to Rymer and William of 
Malmesbury, we passed to the text which they 





substantiate. It relates to the reign of Henry 
the Third,—one of the most important in our | 
constitutional history, the birth-period of our 
representative system. The history of that 
period extends from page 65 to page 81. We | 


tings from Hume, one from Lingard,’ half’ a | 
page from Henry, one from the Edinburgh 
Review, ten and a half fromthe Peerage 
Report, and the poor remainder is jumbled 
together from sources which we have not dis- 
covered. 

The next twenty pages relate to the almost 
equally important period of Edward the. First. 
In these, the proportion stands as follows. | 
Between page 82.and page 102 one page is | 
derived from Blackstone, and is in part pro- 
perly acknowledged, one page from Hume, and 
seventeen pages are composed of passages cut 
and shuffled together out of various parts of the 
Peerage Report. 

Curiosity then led us back to. the. passages 
on the Witenagemote and Domesday, which: we 
have given above. No.1 we found to have been 
cut out entire from Turner's ‘ History. of the 
Anglo-Saxons.’ If the reader’s sight be good 
he may, with some little trouble, discover at 
about the centre of the passage as: we have 
printed it, a passing reference to Mr. Turner’s 
work. At that place the whole of the passage 
—both what precedes and. what follows—will 
be found without the alteration of a word. 

No: 2 we found to have been cut out from | 
Ellis’s ‘ Introduction to Domesday.’ It is altered | 
in arrangement, the authorities being thrown)| 
into the text instead of being put at the bottom 
of the page. But it is extracted, without the| 
alteration of a word, from the werk which jis | 
pleasantly referred to in the closing paragraph, | 
—‘Vide etiam, 1 Ellis on Domesday, passim, 4.”’ | 

As to the. collections of cited authorities, 
we found that the practice adopted in the con- 
coction of the book had been simply this ; to | 
cut out all the references quoted by the author | 
as his authorities for the words extracted from | 
him, and very frequently to gather together | 
any other authorities which the author might 
have quoted thereabouts. Thus, in page 10 an | 
Anglo-Saxon charter is quoted from Turner, 
3 Anglo-Sax. p.189. But Turner had, avithin | 
a few pages before and after, stated the con- | 
tents of many other charters of various kinds, | 
referring to each one separately. The one | 
actually quoted by his follower is referred by 
Turner to Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon,’ p. 244. | 
But ‘the ardent copyist, in his: burning zeal for 
authorities, sweeps into his cauldron all the 
separate references given by Turner from p. | 
187 to p. 195, and sends them out in a heap as | 
follows. — 

* Dug. Mon: 244; ibid. 29, 37, 62, 66, 103, 141, 
911, 215, 229, 238, 244, 258, 266, 276, 287, 288. 
Heming. Chart. 12, 18, 23, 28, 65,87, 224. Astle’s 
Charters MSS. No. 2,31. 3 Turn. Ang-Sax. 187. 
3 Gale’s Script. 5977, 520, 522. MSS, Cot. Aug. 
A2. Ingulf. Hist. 217.”—(p. 10.) 

When we began to think over these points 
and many others which it isimpossible to notice 
within any reasonable space—when we consi- 
dered the comprehensive and altogether unac- 
knowledged use which had been made of other 
men’s labours and research, the extraction with- 
out a word of thanks not only of passages here 
and there which were the result of the honest | 
pains-taking inquiry of their authors, (like those | 
we have quoted as No. 1 and No. 2,) but of 
sentence after sentence, and even of page after 
page, in the way we have mentioned from the 
‘Peerage Report’— when we considered the 
very uncommon mode of dealing with refer- 
ences, and went farther and found the whole | 
book to have been manufactured in the same | 
way, and to be in very truth one extensive “ bor- 
row” of 487 pages, we confess we were sorely 








been the compiler of a work 
way so unlike: the ordinary custom: of jj 
labourers? Could all-the cutting and shufiij 
of words and sentences, the droll alterati 
of the beginnings of paragraphs, all the ~ 
of little subtleties now open before Us, aa 
from .a person who: knew the differenes PS 
tween meum and tuum, M.A., F.R.S. Barri. 
ter-at-Law? Impossible! It was.a qu i 
not to be asked. Or wouldit be contended 
such a person would write such English as thir 

“Every commodity which might serve &e,** 
were exempted from the new impositions_(p, 328 

“The slightest unprejudiced examinati ee 
clearly establish an opposite hypothesis—(p, 6 

“A spirit of liberty can never approve of ‘that 
process * * as may be applied to destroy the: begt 
and most innocent—(p. 160). ; 

“The judicial beneh is the only» bulwark ve 
possess * * and as long as its independency and 
efficiency is secured, so long only will the scales of 
justice be equally balanced and. our Constitutional 
rights unendangered”—_(p. 281). 

Again. we exclaimed to ourselves, “Im. 
possible! There is something more here thay 


got togetheriny 


| appears upon the face of the book itself—som. 


thing out of the way—something we have never: 
met with before.”” We were confounded and 
bewildered. We pondered the subject. over 
and over again. At length we were rewarded, 
The truth suddenly flashed upon.our minds, 
The title-page asserts, among many odd things, 
that the author is a “ barrister-at-law”’! That 
cannot be true. There is proof in this book 
beyond the possibility of dispute, that no barrig 
ter-at-law could have had anything to do with 
it. It is as follows:—At p. 80, referencerig 
made to a certain statute. The. passage is 
extracted in the usual way from Henry, who 
gave as his authority, ‘ Statutes, vol..I., p. 35) 
Now, it would seem that this reference was not 
liked. If the author had been a barrister of 
any kind—a barrister-at-law or a barrister-note. 
at-law (if there be any such person)—he would; 
of course, have rectified the irregular reference 
at once. It was not. rectified,. but it was 
altered thus— ‘‘ Vide Statutes passim!” which 
means we suppose, “ Look through the Statutes 
till you find it.”’ This. might be well enough 
for.a pert lad employed to feed a maching 
but. would: any barrister have so written! 
Impossible. If then the author was clearly 
not ‘a barrister—if the book was got upina 
way and exhibited a degree of attainment; or 
want. of attainment, incompatible with. the 
academical and in other ways honourable posi. 
tion assigned to the supposed author, what 
was the inference? Incontestably that the name 
upon the title-page was mere moonshine—that 
there was no such person in rerum naturdas 
the A. J. Stephens of the title-page—that that 
name was a mere fiction—the name of some 
brother-in-law of John Nokes or Tom Styles 
That step once gained, proofs of the actual 
mode of concoction flowed in’ upon us from 
every side. In one place the cutting-machine 
had stopped short in the midst of a sentente 
where no human author would have dreamt of 
inserting even'a comma. For example, in our 
No. 2, Ellis wrote: — 

“ Baron Maseres in the notes to his ‘ Excerptaer 
Orderico Vitali,’ p. 259—||—represents the survey 
to have been begun in the fourth or fifth year of the 
Conqueror’s reign—that is, as early as 1071; but 
without even the shadow of an authority.” 

The mark || denotes the place where the 
clipping-machine, being arrested in its pre 
gress, ceased to act. An unexceptionable pa- 
sage was converted into one entirely without 


analyzed it;—the followingisthe result. Inseven- | puzzled. We found this mighty piece of lite-| meaning. Nothing but a machine would have 


teen pages, throughout the whole of which there 
is not one sentence of avowed quotation, what 


rary mosaic-work assigned on the title-page as | 
if to a gentleman of learning and station. Could 


left it in such condition. An irrefragable testi- 
mony was thus afforded to the description of 


is equal to one page is cobbled up out of cut- | it be possible that any such ‘person could have | machinery by which the book had been produced. 
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> jike-manner we traced, in innumerable 
b of the book, the operation of the trans- 
ps ine. We saw the action of ‘the 
Pepsetical compartment in the slip-slop words 
pasentences by which the cauldron-work was 
; and the cauldron oy — 

isfac explanation: of the wa 
ee came Seclonentidestalied into een 
Dagar stood vis-a-vis to Halam—Southey 
~.d-off with Butler—and the Report on the 
formed a kind of chequer-work with 
the Badinburgh Review. These were the con- 
duions.at which we arrived ten .years ago. 
Yieewere at that time confident in our own 
ads; but the proof was not altogether of a 
jind which could be urged home upon sceptical 
We therefore held our peace, and 
jwsited the appearance of some other produc- 
tomof the great invention. We have not waited 
ipvain. Ecce iterum! Ecce iterum! Here we 
hse the long-desired completion of the evidence 

ofthe existence of the Book-making Machine. 
This enormous book is divisible into three 
There is—1. An Introduction, which 
rmeout to 230 pages;— 2. A copy of the 
\eming and Evening Prayers, and the Occa- 
som) Prayers and Thanksgivings of the Book 
Common Prayer, collated with several of 
yiat are called the Sealed Books ;— and, 3. 
Virious notes, “legal and historical.” ‘The 


y Book and notes extend: to 597 pages 
grand above the 230'pages of Introduction. 
These'several parts are of very different natures 
ad-values, and deserve to be dealt with sepa- 


ntely; but at present we have no space for 
w hin save a consideration of the new evi- 
ae which is here afforded of the existence of 
theBook-making Machine. The Sealed Books 
gevertain copies of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England authenticated under the Great Seal 
by Commissioners appointed in 1662 under the 
authority of the Act for Uniformity. They turn 
wttobe of singularly little use or value, con- 
taditting one another, containing many blun- 
das, raising many new questions, and affording 
uything but conclusive or satisfactory evidence 
ato the actual contents of the original MS. 
of'the Book of Common Prayer which was 
authenticated by statute, but is now missing. 
Amost absurd fuss is made about these Sealed 
Books in the work before us; but that is done 
metely: to magnify the labours of the Ma- 
chine. The notes appended to the Prayer Book 
ae’of the kind termed “ collections,’’ — ex- 
tracts, that is, from all kinds of books, cuttings 
aud scraps of all sorts, an utter mingle-mangle, 
tataining things good, bad’ and indifferent, 
iinng together without principle. or definite 
purpose. The extent to which the rage for 
amotation has been carried is farcical in the 
treme, For example, on the occurrence of 
theword ‘“ Bible,” we have as a note a collec- 
tamof extracts of eight: pages to tell us what 
the: Bible is, and what it contains, — besides 
other separate notes upon’each book of the 
Bible as its name occurs in the Table of Lessons. 
Again, on the occurrence of * Kalendar,”’ there 
anote of fifteen pages which is almost all 
cwied from Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Chronology 
of History,’ without the most distant allusion to 
Sr'Harris himself ‘or to his useful labours. 
These-notes, although printed in a way which 
may not be so understood by the uninitiated, 
uenot any of them original. Full as they ap- 
pearof learning and research, there is not one 
atom-of either attributable to the editor, and 
probably not a couple of pages of original 
matter: They are mere cuttings out of books, 
“sometimes acknowledged and sometimes not. 
Dut in the Introduction, the Machine— or, as 
‘wittily pretended, the imaginary Stephens 
toes forth as a make-believe original author. 


He does so much after the same. manner as he 
did in the ‘ History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Constitution.’ There is only this difference : 
—when manufacturing the « History of the Rise 
and Progress,’ &c., other people’s books were 
put into the cauldron, and the ‘ History of the 
Rise‘and Progress,’ &c. was the result. On the 
present occasion the ‘ History of the Rise and 
Progress,’ &c. is itself the main ingredient of 
“the charmed pot,”—and the present Intro- 
duction is the result... We will-exemplify what 
kind of a result it is, only premising, that the 
‘ History of the Rise and Progress,’ &c. is never 
mentioned or alluded to in any way whatever | 
from the beginning of the Introduction to the | 
end. | 

The Introduction opens with an account of | 
the Acts of Parliament which severed the En- 
glish Church from Rome. . They extend from 
p- ii to p. vi. Much of this was originally | 
cut out of Burnet for the ‘Rise and Progress.’ | 
Now it is removed by the cutting-machine from | 
the ‘ Rise and Progress’ to the Introduction. | 

At p. xxxi.is an abstract of Edward the} 
Sixth’s Injunctions of 1547. It is enormously | 
incorrect. Such as it is, it was cut out of Burnet | 
for the ‘Rise and Progress,’ and is: now trans- | 
ferred from that book to the Introduction. | 

Then follows an account of the ecclesiastical | 
statutes of Edward the Sixth. They extend | 
from p. xxxiv to p. xxxvii, and are all taken | 
from the ‘ Rise and Progress.’ 

If we pass to Mary’s time we find precisely 
the same thing, and so again under Elizabeth. | 
There, as everywhereelse, the Introduction looks 
exactly like an original composition, but it is | 
word for word composed of extracts cut out of 
Burnet, Butler, or some other author, in most | 
cases first used in the ‘ Rise and Progress,’ and 
now transferred hither. One odd circumstance 
must: be noticed. In Butler’s ‘ Hist. Mem. of | 
the English Catholics,’ Vol. I., pp. 402, 403, is | 
an account of the tortures to which the Catholics 
were subjected in the reign of Elizabeth. It is 
a piquant morsel describing the rack, the hoop 
or scavenger’s daughter, the little-ease, the iron 
gauntlet, and so forth: Butler further says, 
speaking be it remembered of the Roman 
Catholics persecuted under Elizabeth,— 

“Tn several instances when the sufferers were put 
to trial, there was no legal proof established; and in | 
some, not even any legal evidence offered to sub- 
stantiate the offence of which the party was accused.” 

This nice little bit was duly extracted by 
the cutting-machine, and rightly passed-on to 
the cauldron. There it somehow or other got 
shuffled about until it was transferred from 
Elizabeth’s time to that of Mary. The fact is 
enough: to make the amiable Charles Butler 
rise from the dead, but it positively is the case, 
that his highly-wrought description of Catholic 
miseries under Elizabeth, now figures as part of 
the imaginary Stephens’s account of the suffer- 
ings of the Protestants under Mary! See ‘Rise 
and Progress,’ Vol. I., p. 261. When the pre- 
sent Introduction was manufactured, the cutting 
machine snipped off everything about the instru- 
ments of torture, but the concluding passage 
about the want of evidence against the Eliza- 
bethan Catholic martyrs, the one we have 
quoted above, stands a little mutilated at 
p. Ixxxvii, as part of an enumeration of the 
injustice of Mary against the Protestants. Most 





that ‘the canonization of the Pope ought not 
to be considered as:an adoption of all his actions 
by the Church, the machine takes all his facts, 
and by skilful alteration is‘enabled: to draw a 
conclusion diametrically the reverse. 

Dr. Burton’s ‘Three ~Primers,’ Cardwell’s 
‘Conferences,’ Mr. Clay’s * Liturgical Services’ 
and ‘ History of the Prayer Book,’ with Arch- 
deacon Berens’s little book upon the same sub- 
ject, are all of course laid under contribution, 
but the ‘Rise and Progress’ is the staple of the 
Introduction throughout. Thus, p. cxix is com- 
posed of bits cut out from pp. 298, 299; p. cxx 
from similar bits from pp. 299, 300, 301; p. cxxi 
from p. 301, and going back again, from p. 297; 
p. cxxii from p. 297; p. cxxiii from p. 298, and 
then, with a leap forw®rd, from p. 301; p. exxvi 
from pp. 301-302; pp. cxxvii to cxxxvi, from 
pp. 294 to 307; p. exxxvii is composed of snips 
from pp. 307, 358, 354; p. cxxxviii of similar 
little snips derived from pp. 354, 364, 358, and 
362; p. cxliii comes from pp. 359, 362, 363; 
p- exlv from p. 397, two paragraphs having 
merely changed sides, as we used to do in 
the old days of country dances; next time 
the machine uses them they will probably 
dance back again; pp. exlvi to cxlviii come 
from pp. 390 to 398; p. cxlix half a page from 
Hume, and the remainder from p. 408; p. cl 
from p. 408. The long note is from Berens; 
pp. cli and clii from p. 409, p. clii from p. 409. 


| Then we begin with Berens again for two or 


three pages, and so we go on to the end. 

If our readers will bear in mind the manner 
in which the ‘Rise and Progress’ was manu- 
factured—what a glorious kind of patchwork 
we have proved it to be,—and will now fancy 
a large piece of that patchwork picked to pieces, 
and then sewn together again in a new form, 
with the addition of a few new cuttings, they 
will have an exact idea both of the originality 
and the mode of manufacture of this Introduction, 
As to whether the book, or the Introduction, got 
up by this kind of literary sempstership is good 
or bad, we must decline expressing any opinion. 
We are overwhelmed by a feeling of admiration 
at the cleverness of the invention, and cannot 
think of anything else. Only one other circum- 
stance we must mention, for it seems to prove 
a sort of sagacity in the very cogs and wheels 
of this inimitable Machine. 

The ideal Stephens of the.‘ Rise and Progress,’ 
the supposed manager of the cabbage-manufac- 
tory from which that book proceeded, is there 
represented as a gentleman of High Church 
principles. He is full of the “ English Catho- 
lic Church,” he is very hot against Queen 
Elizabeth, he regards the Puritans as the scum 
of the earth, looks upon Calvin as the father of 
lies, and stands up stoutly for all the virtues and 
graces which come down to us—unworthy that 
we are!—by succession from apostolical men 
and times. Ten years ago this sort of thing 
was attractive. But times are changed. The 
Machine is now set in motion by a Church of 
England society,—the first name on whose 
council is that of Lord Ashley, with whom are 
joined many worthy men, who, unless they are 
belied, unite a strong attachment to the 
Reformed church to a great deal more sym- 
pathy with the Puritans than with their High 
Church persecutors. Now that might have been 
something of a difficulty in the case of a real 


useful engine! “Was it mere chance, or had | flesh-and-blood author; but—mark the inesti- 
the engine the wit to know that the doings of | mable value of this invention !—it is no difficulty 


all persecutors are alike? 

At a subsequent period Butler’s account of 
the Pope’s Bull against Elizabeth is made to 
tell against his own views by little cuttings and 
parings and substitutions. When he writes 
* Protestant Church,’”’ the machine substitutes 








“ English Catholic Church,” and when he says 


at all toa Machine. The points to be aimed at 
were four: 1. “ Church of England” must be 
substituted for ‘ English Catholic Church.” 2. 
The great Protestant Queen must not be over- 
much dispraised. 3. The Puritans must not 
be too much abused; and 4, The Church of 
England might be exalted to the stars, or above 
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them, if the Machine could ascend any higher. 
Mark, in the following two or three specimens 
how nicely these objects are all accomplished. 
The first column exhibits the passages as they 
were originally cobbled up by the Machine, for 


the ‘Rise and Progress.’ 


The second shows 


the same passages as re-cut, or otherwise altered, 
to suit the taste of Lord Ashley & Co. 


**The depravity of Eliza- 
beth’s mind was such, that, 
although licentiousness was 
tolerated, yet marriage was 
forbidden to those over whom 
she had control, and conse- 
quently she could not be 
persuaded to legitimate the 
marriage of the clergy, and 
it was only reluctantly suf- 
fered during her reign.” Rise 
and Progress, i. p. 364. 

** When the episcopal juris- 
diction had been abolished, 
--.. the philanthropic puri- 
tanical clergy shared the 
spoils ...... from which the 
lawful incumbents had been 
turned out with their fami- 
lies to starve ; and these were 
the men who had hypo- 
critically and _ treasonably 
declaimed against the wealth 
and power of the bishops and 
annililated religion. Butno 
sentiment save that of the 
“meanest of the mean,’ ever 
found refuge in the breasts of 
these puritanical ministers ; 
and ‘ contemptible and loath- 
some cant’ supplied the place 
of true religion, as illustrated 
by their abolishing Maypoles, 
and prohibiting servants and 
children from walking in the 
fields on the Sabbath day; 
but in truth puritanical re- 
ligious professions resembled 
the little eruptive pustule on 
the surface which betrays the 
infection and putridity at the 
core. Numerous proofs exist 
of the ‘ Christian disposition’ 
of the Puritans, such as” &c, 
—then follows a great deal 
of similar nonsense. Ibid. 
pp. 408, 409. 

** Under the Puritans con- 
troversy and intrigue usurped 
the place of pure religion ; and 
immorality and wickedness of 
all kinds everywhere abound- 
ed; licentiousness, oppres- 
sion, pride, covetousness, and 
a secret hatred of all religion 
was widely disseminated 
amongst the nation. And 
these are forcible and prac- 
tical illustrations of the 
‘miseries’ which the nation 
encountered upon the tem- 
porary subversion of the 
English Catholic Church.”— 
Ibid. p. 409. 


We are enraptured! 
cutting machine had a glimmering of sense. 

We trust our readers will agree with us that 
we have proved our point. We have established 
the existence of a Book-making Machine beyond 


all possibility of question. 


** Elizabeth 


could not be 
persuaded to legitimate the 
marriage of the clergy, and 
it was only reluctantly suf- 
fered during her reign.” In- 
traguction, p. exxxviii. 
When the episcopal juris- 
diction had been abolished, 
. the puri- 
tanical clergy shared the 
spoils ...... from which the 
lawful incumbents had been 
turned out with their fami- 
lies to starve ; and these were 
the men who had 


declaimed against the wealth 
and power of the bishops and 
other clergy of the Church of 
England. 


Numerous proofs exist 
disposition of 
&c.—Introd. 


of the 
the Puritans,” 
pp. cl. cli. 


‘Under the Puritans con- 
troversy and intrigue usurped 
the place of pure religion ; and 
the events of that period, as 
well as the events during the 
reign of Mary, 


are forcible and prac- 
tical illustrations of the 
‘miseries’ inflicted on the 
nation by the attempt to sub- 
vert the Church of England 
—a church which is the only 
firm basis of our constitution, 
and of that civil liberty which 
equally protects the peasant 
and the prince, and that to 
an extent unprecedented in 
ancient or modern times.”— 
Introd. p. elviii. 
One would think the 


Only one thing re- 
We do not know the 


mains to be glanced at. 
fact, but we have been told, that there really is 
an actual living person whose name agrees with 
that placed upon the title-pages of the books 
we have commented upon. Of course that 
makes no kind of difference to our argument. 
People may put any name'they like upon a 
title-page or upon a quack medicine. The manu- 
facturers of these books may have chanced to 
hit upon the name of an actual person; but if 
they have, that circumstance does not at all 
prove that he had any hand in the getting up of 
the books, or that they are not the genuine 
produce of the Machine. If there is any 
such person, we are really very sorry for the 
gentleman, and beg that no one will suppose 
that we mean to attribute these books to him. 
Heaven forbid! The things which we have 


| detailed are evidences of the perfection of cle- 
verness in a machine; but they might possibly 
be thought to be evidences of the perfection of 
something else in a living author. No, no! No 
one can read what we have written without 
seeing clearly that the name on the title-pages 
is that of a mere nonentity, and that the books 
themselves are the proofs and evidences, the 
unquestionable glories and triumphs, of THE 
Book-MAKING MACHINE. 





Ernesto di Ripalta: a Tale of the Italian Revo- 
lution. By the Author of ‘ Notes of a Two 
Years’ Residence in Italy." 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder & Co, 

WE are too near the Revolutions of 1848 to 
treat them artistically with any hope of success. 
The apparition of the Duchesse d’Orléans and 
her son in the Chamber,—the voyage of ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith” from Normandy to Claremont, — the 
bit-by-bit murder of Lichnowsky and Von 
Auerswald at Frankfort, —and that strange 
day for London the 10th of April in last year, 
were fraught with too many serious interests, 
coming home to our hearths and homes, to 
admit of any ideal presentiment approaching 
the excitement of the simple facts as detailed 
to us by the daily press. King O’Brien among 
the coleworts and Mr. Conspirator Fussell admi- 
nistering an oath to his offspring are beyond 
the power of a Dickens or a Thackeray to im- 
prove upon. The combinations of the recent 
Italian movement were obvious before any ro- 
mance could be writ in assemblage thereof. — 
State using and abusing neighbour state — 
liberalism availing itself of papistical autho- 
rity to work its reforms—patriotism spending 
itself in cries for foreign aid — interference 
entering on its task blindfold, and by its 
awkward and aimless proceedings absolutely 
making a cause and a case amongst those who 
might otherwise have early separated owing to 
petty disunions and jealousies :—has not some- 
thing like this been the story of the Italian 
movement ?—And was not something like this 
predicated by us almost ere it began— when 
Signor Mariotti’s eloquent but irrational book 
disclosed to us by the very tone and temper of 
its advocacy chasms which there seemed no 
possibility of bridging over—discrepancies past 
the power of a Machiavel’s self to reconcile ?— 
Now that we must, for a while at least, accept 
—though we cannot repose upon—the con- 
clusion then foreseen, do we not feel too acutely 
the sad and strange misfortunes of Italy to treat 
them picturesquely ?_ A novel on the tragedies 
of Potash Farm or Miniver Place would be a 
coarse, naked, revolting piece of horror—a 
flogging scene in Milan, however piquantly 
narrated, would be merely disgusting. Those 
who are exact to contemporary history must 
abandon hope of high honours in contemporary 
fiction. There is no creating ‘beings of the 
mind” to do the work of the Radetzkys, 
Georgeys, and Louis Napoleons who are set- 
ting the world around us in flames, or putting 
out the fire—as may be. Accordingly, when 
the catastrophe of ‘Ernesto di Ripalta’ is 
approached its writer almost entirely drops the 
tone of fiction and assumes that of contemporary 
history :—thus weakening his work as a novel, 
without in any respect imparting to it perma- 
nent value or instruction. 

The above general remarks will absolve us 
from a deliberate anatomy of the story before 
us and a complete enumeration of its characters. 
Among the latter is an excellent old Catholic 
Marchioness whose son, the hero Ernesto, has 
early become a Liberal. He has for friend 
a Swiss Calvinist, Gustave de Montmaure—a 
liberal also; who is called upon to engage in the 





terrible strife betwixt Love and Duty, by his 





passion for Signorina Angelica sa 

—a devoted Catholic. There is eye — 
Baronet, with a son and daughter addicted 

Puseyism ; whose Italian journey ends ~ : 
loss of the daughter—since she beco — 
attached to, and finally, marrie : 

Ernesto di hipcltn~ana for that io onesaeey 
cast off by the choleric Briton, her an 
What is sadder still, her hasty marriage fale 
the proverb, being followed by leisurely re " 
ance. Ernesto does not treat her unkivd 
but he is too hot a patriot to be a tend 
husband — and wearies of his English wile 
because he cannot inspire her with his = 
passionate—we might fairly add selfish—deyo. 
tion to the cause of Italian liberty !—But what 


experienced novel reader is there who does not 
perceive that up to this time we have not men- 
tioned the central wheel of intrigue which sets 
all these personages in discordant motion? 
An Italian novel without a Jesuit would be like 
an Italian-valley picture without a campanile: 
and accordingly, a Jesuit there is, of the sub- 
tlest possible pattern—less coarse and melodra- 
matic, but also far less powerful, than M. Sue’s 
Rodin of infernal memory. We cannot help 
becoming tired of the perpetual chime rung on 
certain sinister notes—so often as these black 
gentry appearin modern fiction. Their charac. 
ter, peculiarities and position are never viewed 
but from one and the same point of antagonism; 
yet are they rich in the lights, shades, inconsis- 
tencies and combinations that should be most 
tempting toa romancer. Think what the Poet 
who could 
vindicate the man while painting dark the Jew, 

—think what Shakspeare could have made of 
the Priest in this his most complex incarnation, 
had the character fallen into his hands! —We 
are driven to speculate by the wearisome barren- 
ness of the perpetual iteration complained of; 
which becomes unphilosophical almost to the 
offensive point, in a day whose boast it is 
to ordain the destruction of class prejudices 
and the abolition of class nicknames. But 
this is not the occasion for recommending 
the beauty and illustrating the uses of toler- 
ance in fiction:—there being neither weight 
nor wisdom enough in ‘Ernesto di Ripalta’ 
to elevate it into a text for such a homily, 
The writer is earnest in his meanings and u- 
affected in his style; but his tale, though not 
precisely chargeable with tediousness, can 
scarcely (for the reasons given in the outset of 
this notice) be commended as interesting. 


Mes secret] 





The Sea-side Book: being an Introduction to 
the Natural History of the British Coasts, 
By W. Harvey, M.D. Van Voorst. 

WE are glad to find amongst our men of science 

an increasing tendency to become popular in- 

structors. ‘Time was when it was as much asa 
man’s scientific reputation was worth to write 
book for the ignorant or deliver a lecture to the 
people. This exclusive principle is yet strong 
in the bosoms of some of our great men. They 
have had powerful prejudices to overcome ere 
they could go so far as to patronize the popular 

British Association for the Advancement of 

Science. Many of the Fellows of the Royal So 

ciety object to the papers read before them being 

discussed; and we believe none of their papers 
have ever yet been illustrated by diagrams— 
these assuming too popular an aspect. The 


‘more liberal Fellows will now and then con- 


descend to deliver a lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution ; but woe to the Fellow who dares to enter 
tain the audience of a Mechanics’ Institute or 4 
Literary Society. With such feelings on the 
part of our men of science generally, it 1s 20 
wonder that the few of them who have at 
tempted popular teaching should have been dry 
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nesto’s gj of their footprints left in what was then adhesive 


i ; 

Tacos ing: whilst the task of supplyin 
teresting: whl pptying ! 1 ; 

sod unin . mud, but which successive ages have converted into 


") " ds of an increasingly intelligent people ; 
ey English the deman ly into the hands of mere hard stone. If Robinson Crusoe was powerfully 
addi fallen consequently into the he : . : 

d ted to has to science, who seek to amuse rather affected by meeting with the naked human foot- 
nds in the tenders " All honour, then, to such | Prints in the sand, what a crowd of thoughts are 
Mes secret] than to instruct. a in awakened by discovering, in the hard rock this only 
landest; Edward Forbes, Ansted, Carpenter, and | ©. «lee seco age uN 

~ estinely pen as ith a first-rate reputation as evidence of a gigantic animal. A true poet has said, 
Cursed and Harvey, —Who, with a ire . ae “~ | * It is the soul that sees: the outward eyes 


Present the object, but the mind descries ; 

And thence delight, disgust, or cool indiff’rence rise.” 
We may live among the grandest scenes of nature, 
or may visit the noblest monuments of art, and re- 
main insensible to their beauty or sublimity. Dif- 


her parent, men of science, have come forward as oe 
Tiage fulfj, J and lecturers for the masses. 

rely repent. The book which has led us to make these 
r unkindly. marks is a pleasant introduction to those 


e a ten er departments of science which may be studied | ferently affected, we may find in the barren sands of 
nglish Wife by the sea-shore. No one can have visited | the sea-shore enjoyment of the purest character, and 
A his ow our coasts without having a wish excited to | speculations, which, rising from nothing more im- 
fish—devg. know something of the processes which have | portant than the trail of the sea-slug, will lead us to 
—But what ne on in the formation of their rocky cliffs contemplate and in measure to comprehend some of 
ho does not ial pebbly shores. Nor can an observant | the most extensive operations of nature, bringing 
© not men. mind be indifferent to the varied colours and | under review unnumbered ages, past, present, and 
Which set degant forms of the vegetation so constantly to The sl a ee 1 
motion thrown up at our feet on the margin of the sea. a an gives vin reat an oppor- 
uld be like The shells, starfishes, jelly-fishes, crabs, and a | ws of rr ing of many familiar objects :— 
campanile; host of curiously formed things flung on the | of “mermaid’s purses,” which are the eggs of 


shore, and unceremoniously treated by the fisher- | sharks,—of whelks, scallops, razor-fish, ceckles, 

4s “rubbish,” are all worthy of study, and | and other shell-fish which deposit their eggs or 
cule of illustrating some of the great laws | find a habitation there. We are introduced, too, 
beghich the universe is governed. It is of | to some of those poly iferous creatures which, 
z, sethings that Dr. Harvey talks:—and we though filled with little animals, yet look like 
have met with few more instructive guides to the dead sea-weeds.—Of the plants Dr. Harvey 
— of natural history studies than he. The thus speaks— 


: . : | The mari Fi rhic : "4 y D 
k appropriately begins with the sand; which | The marine plants which occupy sandy shores 
| are not numerous, though a great variety of beau- 


of the sub. 
d melodra- 
nM. Sue’s 
annot hel 
ne rung on 
hese black 
eir charac. 
ver viewed 


itagonism: vearisomely monotonous to the unin- |“) ". 5; . 
' ita a. Dy — wo Bong alt cuns elt cheuectess tiful kinds may often be picked up on the beach after a 
iT be mest structed eye, 18 W ss gale. These come from deeper water, either where 


the sand is more firmly compacted than on the shore, 
or where masses of rock interrupt its continuity, and 
afford a site for a colony of sea-weeds, One marine 


suggestive of interesting inquiry to the natural- 
t the Poet a. 
“The foot-prints of sea-birds on the sands of the | 


e Jew, shore are often unnoticed, and are swept away by the plant, however, the only British instance of a flowering 
e made of fit returning wave. So are the tracks of trailing | plant inhabitating the sea, frequently forms extensive 
carnation, shell-fish, which may sometimes he seen furrowing | submarine meadows on sandy shores, This is the 
ids ! —We thesurface of fine hard sand in considerable numbers. grass wrack (Zostera marina), whose creeping stems, 


The common yellow nerite (Littorina litoralis) isa 
frequent maker of these trails, as it moves its station 
from one small rock to another, patiently cutting a 


rooting at the joints, admirably fit it for establishing 
itself on loose sands, and forming the nucleus of a 


ne barren. 
lained of: 


st to the , : es a | soil in which other plants may grow. Its long, 
past it is rad through the sands as it aarp a | riband-like leaves of a brilliant green colour and 
prejudices These marks, and the a oft by ot oe | satiny lustre, waving freely in the water, afford 
es. But on the surface, where regular minute ridges ot shelter and nourishment to a host of marine animals 

“a fillow each other in an orderly manner, like the | and plants. Great numbers of epiphytic sea-weeds 
nmending furrows in a field, appear of so fugacious a nature as | of small size, but many of them of exquisite beauty, 
s of toler- to be undeserving of notice. The retreating wave | may be collected on the leaves of Zostera, which are 
er weight has left them behind, and the returning will sweep frequented also by numerous zoophytes, and by the 
i Ripalta’ them away, and all be a smooth surface again. Yet, | smaller gasteropodous mollusca. A Zostera-bed is 
1 homily, in these fugitive markings of the sand the geologist | therefore always worth examining. But it is chiefly 
$s and un- traces the resemblance which links them with time | When the Zostera grows beyond the reach of the tide, 
ough not immeasurably distant in the past history of the | and is raised by dragging hooks through it, that it is 
ess, can yorld, and with impressions on rocks which have | found so well clothed with sea-weeds and zoophytes. 
outset of gutlived the decay of centuries, but which were, in | Nearer shore it frequently collects muddy particles, 
ng. their origin, of no more apparent stability than these | which defile all that grows upon it. This plant is 


marks in the sand, orthan our own foot-prints. Whena | collected on many parts of the coast, and even 
surface of sand-stone rock is uncovered, it very fre- | imported in large quantities from the Baltic, being 


luction to quently exhibits markings of a nature precisely | sold, under the market name of Alva marina, to the 


h Coasts, similar to what we every day meet with on the sandy | manufacturers of cheap bedding. It is said to form 
ad shore. There is the ripple-mark, defined with equal | a yery tolerable bed, and certainly a cheap one. It 
of science regularity and sharpness—we see where every wavelet | also makes an excellent material for packing glass 
pular ins of the antediluvian ocean did its work;—there are | and earthenware.” 

nuch as a the sinuous roads, cut out by the antediluvian mol- | From the sands we pass to the rocky sea 
‘0 write a luses, now visible in relief, by the mud which has | shore; where the creatures and sea-weeds which 
ire to the silted into them ;—the worm-like heaps of sand, which | are left uncovered at every recession of the tide 
et strong ae Biba Se Some, th ngs Farge nd | find a habitation. Those who know that Dr. 

are y obv e sandstone, and | : net “ 

Re They on _nyhenshe yg very rain drops which Harvey is the greatest living authority on any 
some ere impressed the sandy surface thousands of years ago thing connected with marine Algz, will turn to 
> popular have left their record on the surface of the rock. this chapter with interest:—and we quote the 
ment of When we see all these appearances on the newly | following passage as a sample of the manner in 
‘oyal So- tumed-up rock, and find similar markings on the flat | which this part of the work is written.— 

om being sands of the sea, it isimpossible to avoid connecting | “There is a circumstance connected with the his- 
ir papers the two observations, and admitting that in what! tory of our common Ulve Enteromorphe and Por- 
yrams,— passes under our eyes as a daily occurrence on the | phyre, which deserves notice. Most of the species 
t. The - we find the explanation of the geological | common - the ee ee are found wl 
en come omenon. The sandstone rock, hard as it now! parts of the world to which a marine vegetation 
-al Insti- may be, was once a beach, as impressible as that in | or In the cold waters of the Arctic sea, Ulva 
to enter Which we may now be leaving our foot-prints. And | Jatissima, Enteromorpha compressa, and Porphyra 
ate ors though, in thousands of cases, these footprints will be | laciniata, vegetate in abundance; and these same 
on the swept away by the next flow of the water, it may so | plants skirt the shores of tropical seas, and extend 


happen that they will remain. And itisa wonderful | into the southern ocean as far as Cape Horn. 
circumstance that all trace of some of the gigantic , Vegetation, at least with its most obvious features, 
animals which once inhabited the world has perished | ceases in the south at a much lower parallel than in 
from the knowledge of mankind, save only the track | the Arctic regions, and the shores of the Antarctic 
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lands appear to be perfectly barren, producing not 
evenan Ulva. But the fact of the great adaptability 
of plants of this family to different climates, is beau- 
tifully illustrated by the last land plant collected by 
the acute naturalist attached to our Antarctic expe- 
dition. The last plant that struggles with perpetual 
winter was gathered at Cockburn Island 64° S. (a 
latitude no greater than that of Archangel, where 
the vine is said to ripen in the open air), and this 
proved to be an Ulva (U. crispa), identical with a 
small species which may often be seen in this country 
on old thatch, or on damp walls and rocks, forming 
extensive patches of small green leaves. It is not 
common to find marine plants with so wide a dis- 
tribution; but a nearly equal extent of sea is cha- 
racterized by another British Chlorosperms, of a much 
greater size and more complex structure. On most 
of the rocky coasts of Britain may be gathered in 
tide-pools, or rocks near low water mark, an alga ot 
a bright green colour and spongy texture, cylindrical, 
and much branched, the branches dividing pretty 
regularly by repeated forkings, and the whole invested, 
when seen under water, with a downy coat of colour- 
less filaments. The name of this plant is Codium 
tomentosum. Under the microscope it is found to be 
wholly composed of small threads of a tenacious, 
membranous consistence, filled with a dense granular 
fluid, closely and intricately matted together; the 
threads in the centre of the branches having a longi- 
tudinal direction, while those of the circumference 
are horizontal, presenting their closely set tips to the 
surface of the frond. This plant abounds on the 
shores of the Atlantic, from the north of Europe to 
the Cape of Good Hope: it appears to be equally 
common in the Pacific, extending along the whole 
western coast of the American Continent: it is found 
in the Indian sea, and on the shores of Australia and 
New Zealand : nor is there any certain character by 
which the specimens of one country may be known 
from those of another.” 


We cannot follow Dr. Harvey through his 
descriptions of actiniz, sponges, polyps, corals, 
sea-mosses, hermit-crabs, and sea-slugs; all 
creatures to be found inhabiting the rocks,— 
nestling either among the sea-weeds or on the 
rocks themselves. From the sea shore we are 
conveyed on to the sea itself; and while plea- 
santly floating on the blue waves, are in- 
structed to cast the dredge and sweep the bottom 
of the ocean for its wonders. Since the publica- 
tion of the researches of Prof. Edward Forbes 
the dredge is no longer a vulgar tool in the 
hands of the fisherman, or a toy for the dilet- 
tanti collector of shells to play with :—it is a 
veritable scientific instrument, whose revela- 
tions are not less important to science than 
those of the telescope or microscope. By its 
means Prof. Forbes was enabled to point out 
the fact, that zones of depth in the sea are not 
less definite in the character of their animal and 
vegetable inhabitants than zones of height in 
mountains,—and that the same general laws 
which regulate the distribution of the Flora and 
Fauna in the one case regulate it in the other. 
The naturalist’s dredge is an instrument with 
which some of the most interesting problems in 
zoology and geology have yet to be solved. 
Here we have an instance.— 


“No one can have thrown down the dredge many 
times, on almost any sort of ground, and failed to 
bring up one or other of the various animals called 
Starfishes, whose name sufficiently indicates their form. 
Sometimes the dredge comes up literally filled with 
these creatures, thousands being brought up in a 
single haul, as if the bottom were formed of a living 
bank of them, or as if we had disturbed a submarine 
hive in the process of swarming. The countless 
myriads of living starfishes which thus cluster together 
may serve to explain to us the profusion with which 
similar animals, whose remains are now found in rocky 
strata, were dispersed through the waters of the early 
world. But, while we have this similarity in relative 
quantity between themodern races and those of ancient 
days, we find in this, as in most other cases, a com- 
plete change in the types most common at different 
periods of the world’s age. The animals which re- 
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present our starfishes in early strata have wholly 
perished from the modern waters; and the very type 
of structure to which they belonged has nearly be- 
come extinct, and is now confined to a very few 
species. In the seas which once flowed over the 
British Islands there lived a race of Starfishes whose 
bodies were affixed, like flowers, to a slender stalk, 
composed of numerous shelly plates, disposed like 
the bones in a vertebral column, and connected 
together and rendered flexible by the fleshy coat 
ofthe animal. This stalk was fixed to some foreign 
body, and thus the Starfish remained at anchor, 
ready to seize upon any animal which came within 
the length of its tether, but, unlike its modern repre- 
sentative, unable to pursue its game to any distance. 
The petrified remains of these curious animals are 
commonly called Lily stones, or Encrinites, and the 
joints of their stem are known by the name of ‘St. 
Cuthbert’s beads.’ Whether they became, at any 
period of their life, free from the stalk, and capable 
of independent motion, is uncertain, as we have no 
living species to tell the tale; and, to judge from the 
remains found in a fossil state, it does not appear 
probable. The modern seas of Britain furnish us 
with but a single species of the family Cronoidee, 
the group to which the Lily Stars of early time be- 
longed; and it is not a little curious that this species 
though it afterwards becomes free, swimming about, 
like any other Starfish, is in its infancy affixed to a 
stalk perfectly analogous to that of the Encrinite. 





When first detected in this young state, it was, 
indeed, supposed to be a distinct animal, and believed 
to be the pigmy representative of the Lily Star. Sub- 
sequent observations have shown that the little crea- 
ture is merely the young of the Featherstar (Coma- 
tula rosacea), the only living Crinoid Starfish in the 

British seas.” | 


To the chapter on the dredge—which is de- 
voted to a consideration of animals inhabiting 
the deep sea—succeeds one on the microsco- 
pic wonders of the deep. Much the greater 
portion of creation of which we can take cog- 
nizance with the eye is hidden from our un- 
assisted vision. Just as chemistry has advanced 
by an increased acquaintance with the weight 
and relative proportions of elementary matters 
in compound bodies, so has physiology advanced | 
by the greater knowledge of animal and vege- | 
table structure which has been afforded by the | 
microscope. Amongst the objects which crowd | 
the ocean is the family of minute plants called 
Diatomacez.— 


“The pieces or joints of which these plants are 
composed, are called frustules; and each frustule 
consists of a single cell, whose coat is composed of 
a very delicate membrane made of organised silex. 
That these plants have thus the power of withdrawing 
silex, or flint earth, in some manner from the waters 
of the sea, and fixing it in their tissues is certain, but 
the exact method in which this is effected has not 
been ascertained. A remarkable point in their his- 
tory results from this power of feeding on flint. It is 
this: their bodies are indestructible. Thus, their con- 
stantly accumulating remains are gradually deposited 
in strata, under the waters of the sea as well as in lakes 
and ponds. At first the effect produced by things 
so smal]_thousands of which might be contained in 
a drop, and millions packed together in a cubic inch, 
may appear of trifling moment, when speaking of so 
grand an operation, as the deposition of submarine 
strata. But as each moment has its value in the 
measurement of time, to whatever extent of ages the 
succession may be prolonged, so each of these atoms 
has a definite relation to space, and their constant 
production and deposition will at length result in 
mountains. The examination of the most ancient of 
the stratified rocks, and of all others in the ascending 
scale, and the investigation of deposits now in course 
of formation, teach us that from the first dawn of 
animated nature up to the present hour this prolific 
family has never ceased its activity. England may 
boast that the sun never sets upon her empire, but 
here is an ocean realm whose subjects are literally 
more numerous than the sands of the sca. We 
cannot count them by millions simply, but by hun- 
dreds of thousands of millions. Indeed it is futile 
to speak of numbers in relation to things so uncount- 





able. Extensive rocky strata, chains of hills, beds 
of marl, almost every description of soil, whether 
superficial or raised from a great depth, contain the 
remains of this little plant in greater or less abun- 
dance. Some great tracts of country are literally built 
up of their skeletons, No country is destitute of such 
monuments, and in some they constitute the leading 
features in the structure of the soil. The world isa 
vast catacomb of Diatomace@; nor is the growth of 
those old dwellers on our earth diminished in its 
latter days.” 

The remaining chapters are devoted to sea- 
side plants, or those which grow near the sea,— 
the most common sea birds,—the cuttle-fish 
family,—and other matters :—all treated in the 
same simple and pleasing manner. The author 
finishes by the eloquent expression of his belief 
in the progressiveness of creation:—a view 
which the accumulation of facts will scarcely 
allow at the present day to be controveried. 

This little work is got up very neatly. It 
contains a large number of woodcuts illustrating 
the animals and plants described; and each 
chapter has a pretty picturesque vignette, which 
adds much to the attractiveness of the book. 





The Lord of the Manor; or, Lights and Shades 
of Country Life. By Thomas Hall, Esq. 
2 vols. Shoberl. 
A new publisher has taken the field in the per- 
son of Mr. William Shoberl; and he announces 
with some emphasis that this is his first—and 
therefore it is fair to assume that it is intended to 
be his specimen—publication. In the principles 
on which a publisher proposes to conduct his 
communications with the reading public we have 
more than once been called on to show that 


| the public have a serious interest; and we hold 


ourselves therefore entitled, under the circum- 
stances, to inquire on their behalf at once into 
the individual instance before us and into the 
system which it announces. 

Among the most discreditable of the devices of 
the book trade, our readers have long been fami- 
liar with that advertising trick, known techni- 
cally as the puff-preliminary, by which a promi- 
nent department of our modernliterature has been 
seemingly degraded to the level of the most em- 
pirical of quack nostrums :—the publisher stand- 
ing between the author and his public avowedly 
with a mystification, and not unfrequently with 
a falsehood, in his hand. We have ourselves 
done too much towards the abatement of this 
literary wrong, and have seen its gradual de- 
crease with too much satisfaction, to let it revive 
under our eyes in an aggravated form without 
a protest. To the original dishonesty of such an 
instrument is now added a commercial folly. 
The trick was stimulative only while it was 
not known to be a trick. It could, by its very 
nature, serve its purpose but for a time; and 
the public faith once withdrawn, an exhibition 
of the kind could continue to attract attention 
only to the cleverness or the clumsiness of the 
sleight-of-hand. We doubt if the conjuring has 
ever before been so awkwardly and inartificially 
performed as by Mr. Shoberl in this case of 
‘The Lord of the Manor.’ His is a very bur- 
lesque upon legerdemain. He lets the entire 
public see him slipping the cards up his sleeve. 
The trick is as follows.— 


** The forthcoming work announced by Mr. Shoberl, from 
the powerful pen of the author of * Raby Rattler,’ is said to 
be one of thrilling interest, and founded upon fact. Its 
plot is stated to be at once startling and extraordinary ; 
and arrangements are even thus early in progress for dra- 
matizing it at our national theatres. One of the principal 
objects of the writer isto portray the horrible consequences 
of vice—and thus to ameliorate the condition of society— 
to show the hapless situation of that man who is so unfor- 
tunate as to fall into the trammels of a bold, bad woman, 
ready for the commission of any crime—for such the heroine 
is understood to be. The readers of works of fiction will, 
no doubt, look forward with impatience to its publication.” 
—Evening Paper. 


So much for the system,—now for the book: 


—and we beg our readers to and that 
the latter would have had no — pa 
columns but for the protest to which wale 
ourselves bound against the former, The obj “ 
tionable character of the puff-preliminar rue 

this case greatly aggravated by the pe ~ 
of the thing it ete The work so anno se: 
is something far more discreditable rym 
manner of the announcement. It is little a ' 
of this book that its author cannot Write Ene 

lish :—that he has a disregard for syntax whith 
is occasionally serviceable to him as coviain 

his retreat under extreme confusion of thoush 

We remember no other volumes in which comes 
ness and vulgarity have lifted up their lentes 
impudently. The unutterable folly and sty lity 
of the book are its redeeming points :~ the. 
show an inapprehensiveness on the part of red 
author which goes some way towards diminish. 
ing the moral offence. The confidence and 
conceit with which the garbage is offered for 
food pleads for the writer, as suggesting his 
entire unconsciousness of its unwholesome 
character. The ingredients, bad in themselves, | 
are so miserably compounded as to leaye the | 
distinct offence of a strong upon the palate, | 





| The sole harmonizing element employed jg q| 

sort of saucy smartness, which is itself yn- 
savoury. These, as we have said, are compara- 
tive merits in the book :—they are, unwittingly, i 
like the label honestly written on a pernicious 
poison. Volumes like these might tend to destroy § 
the literary health of a community—were it not | 
that luckily no one can swallow en. 





General French and English Dictionary.— | 
General English and French Dictionary. By 
A. Spiers. Whittaker & Co. 

A more toilsome, tedious and discouraging task | 

than that of the lexicographer can scarcely be 

imagined. The labour, both physical and in- 
tellectual, involved in the examination of such 
of the works of his predecessors as deserve 
notice,—in the comparison of their statements, 
the correction of their errors, the supply of their 
deficiencies, the improvement of their methods, | 
and the arrangement of the materials which | 
they furnish or suggest,—is obviously very great. | 

Years of toil, days of weariness, and nights of | 

| patient study must be undergone to accomplish | 

|even thus much. But this is not all. The 

| author of a dictionary worthy of public appro- j 

| bation must contribute largely from his own f 

| resources; and the additions continually made 

to language by the rapid advance of society in 
| the application of science to the arts of life, 
| renders this part of his duty as laborious as it 
is essential to the completeness of his work. If 
such be the toil of preparing a good dictionary 








of the lexicographer’s own language, the task 
becomes far more onerous when a second living 


oe 





language is to be compared with the former. 
No wonder that Dr. Johnson though not-un- 
assisted should have required seven years for 
| the completion of his great work—or that four- 
| teen years should have elapsed since Dr. Spiers 
| formed the plan of his dictionaries. And when 
| the lexicographer’s task is finished, what is his 
|reward? According to Johnson, — “Every 
| other author may aspire to praise ; the lexieo- 
| grapher can only hope to escape reproach, and 
even this negative recompense has been granted 
to very few.” No doubt there is here a touch 
of the Doctor's constitutional melancholy ; but 
the picture though overdrawn is to a-great 
extent true. The proverbial facility of finding 
fault is greater in the case of a dictionary than 
in that of almost any other literary production, 
| owing to the very wide range of topics cam 
prised within its scope. 

Whoever, like Dr. Spiers, in the face of such 
discouragements is not satisfied with compiling 
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= redecessors, or merely adding to their 
‘from ations the words which have since 
e into vogue, but boldly ventures upon a 

of his own, involving a vast increase of 

ur, with a view to Improvement in this 

ful department of literature, is entitled to 
. otfal consideration for the excellence of 
ae , even if he be but partially successful. 
Forthis reason we have thought it right to call 
the attention of our readers to the valuable 
work before us. It is remarkable for the 
abundance of information which it contains as 
compared with its bulk. Not only are all the 
most recently invented words in ordinary use 
to be found in its pages, but it is peculiarly 
rich in explanations of technical terms and 
phrases—whether scientific, artistic, mechani- 
tal, commercial, or legal—including the most 
modern. In gathering these materials Dr. 

Spiers has availed himself of the assistance of 
poth French and English gentlemen familiar 
with the several departments from which he 
borrows expressions, as well as consulted the 
most distinguished works himself. Techno- 
logical vocabularies prepared by different indi- 
yiduals have been communicated to him; and 
he has done what Johnson did not,—“ visited 
the warehouses of merchants and shops of 
utificers to gain the names of wares, tools and 
operations of which no mention is found in 
books.” Hence, the large addition here made 
to the stock of words contained in other dic- 
tinaries is itself sufficient to give to the present 
amarked superiority. 

Again, the various shades of meaning that 
each word is capable of expressing are plainly 
given,—and illustrated when necessary by suit- 
able examples: a certain sign being prefixed to 
indicate whether the sense is proper, figurative 
or technical, good or bad, familiar, vulgar or 
elevated, and applicable to persons or to things. 
As examples of this peculiarity we may adduce 
the French words composer, couleur, coup, 
efét, esprit, for and fond; and the English 
words check, cut, ground, run. Especial care 
istaken to guard the reader against translating 
French words into English ones derived from 
them, and apparently equivalent, when they 
bear different meanings in the two languages :— 
—as is not unfrequently the case. Hence, 
actuellement is rendered by at present—not, ac- 
cording to the usual practice of lexicographers, 
actually—and enphase by bombast, instead of 
emphasis. 

Compound words in one language which 
have single equivalents or are expressed by 
different compounds in the other, are given, 
while such as may be translated literally are 
suppressed. The following are instances of the 
former. Brass-foil, which is to be found in no 
English dictionary, is translated by the French 
oripeau or clinguant,—grand-piano, by piano-a- 
queue. Under the word coal there are upwards 
offorty compounds, more than twenty of which 
ae not given in any other dictionary. There 
ae also seventy-six compounds of the French 
word porte, sixty of which are very rarely to 
be met with elsewhere, and twenty-nine found 
mno other similar work. The necessity of 
giving translations of these compounds is strik- 
Ingly exhibited in the case of our word mare’s 
nest; which the French express by nid de lapin, 
ornid d'une souris dans l’oreille d’un chat,—i. e. 
rabbit's nest, or mouse’s nest inacat'sear. The 
Various meanings are well arranged, too: the 
orginal one standing first, and the rest follow- 
mg in the natural order of their derivation— 
those which are technical being arranged last 
In the alphabetical order of their designation. 
The distinction between words nearly syno- 
tymous is succinctly but clearly pointed out. 

¢ French words jour and journée, neuf and 











nouveau, soir and soirée, annoblir and ennoblir, 
may serve as examples. We wish the author 
had distinguished better between our words 
say, speak and tell—shall and will—and the 
French repondre and repliquer. 

The most valuable feature of the work re- 
mains to be mentioned :—viz., the insight which 
it gives into the idiomatic structure of the two 
languages. Dr. Spiers does not, like most 
English lexicographers, consider his work done 
when he has given translations of isolated 
words. He is alive to the numerous and im- 
portant modifications of their meaning occa- 
sioned by their connexion together, and care- 
fully notes their action and re-action upon each | 
other. Thus, he tells us of the difference of | 
meaning resulting from a difference of position 
in the case of such words as grand, honnéte, | 
sacré. He also mentions what prepositions or | 
adverbs are used after particular adjectives = 
verbs, and what verbs govern the subjunctive | 
mood. It might at first sight seem unnecessary 
to know more than the meanings of each sepa- | 
rate word in order to combine them aright— 
and most compilers of dictionaries seem to have 
acted upon this supposition. But a very little 
experience in attempting to write or speak a 
foreign tongue is sufficient to show the erro- 
neousness of such an opinion. There are cer- 
tain combinations peculiar to each language. | 
In one language a verb is followed by one pre- | 

osition, while the equivalent verb in’ another | 
sent has altogether a different construction. | 
Thus, in English we say pleased with, angry 
with ; which the French translate by content de, 
faché contre-—i. e. literally, pleased of, angry | 
against. Again, we talk of laughing in a per- 
son’s face, which they express by rire au nez, | 
i. e. laughing at the nose:—and so on. These | 
peculiarities constitute the distinctive features 
of a language, enter into its very essence, and 
form the staple of daily intercourse : yet, strange 
to say, they are very much overlooked both 
by grammarians and by lexicographers. In this 
respect Dr. Spiers is honourably distinguished 
from his predecessors. His dictionaries are 
rich repositories of those idiomatic turns of 
expression, familiar sayings, and homely pro- 
verbs which are in hourly use, and which reveal 
so much of the national character. A residence 
of twenty years in Paris, combined with access 
to learned society, has enabled him to give the 
proper French of proverbial phrases,—which we | 
have repeatedly sought for in vain from Parisians. 
The coins, weights and measures of one nation 
have been reduced as nearly as possible to those 
of the other:—the new system being adopted in 
each case. 

The principal fault that we have to find with 
Dr. Spiers’s work is, an excess of detail. Some 
of the examples seem to be superfluous—and | 
occasionally we have thought a smaller number | 
of meanings would have been sufficient. The 
author is somewhat deficient in the power of | 
logical arrangement and simplification. There | 
is a complexity of detail, which appears even in 
the preface; and the multiplicity of arbitrary 
signs and abbreviations renders the body of the 
work puzzling at first. But whatever deduc- 
tions are to be made on these or any other 
grounds, we must express our hearty approba- 
tion of both the general plan and the execution 
of these volumes. 

We observe, the author agrees with us in the | 
opinion which we have more than once ex- | 
pressed as to the impossibility of conveying any | 
adequate notion of the pronunciation of one | 
language by means of the sounds of another. | 
He refers for confirmation to his own attempt | 
to do this :—which he fears is a failure. 








| 





| attendants, woodsmen or lumberers, 


L’ Acadie; or, Seven Years’ Explorations in 
British America. By Sir James E. Alex- 


ander. 
[Second Notice.] 


Orentna the second volume of Sir James Alex- 
ander’s work, we plunge with him at last into 
the primeval forests of New Brunswick :—and 
here it is that his explorations fairly commenced. 

It had long been deemed desirable by the 
British Government to connect Quebec and 
Halifax by a military road, which, traversing 
Canada East, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
should facilitate the passage of troops through 
those provinces, shorten the present distance of 
the mail route by one hundred and fifty miles, 
and open up new and vast regions for settle- 
ment. To effect these objects, it became neces- 
sary to survey the country through which the 
line of road—from five to six hundred miles in 
length—was proposed to be carried. New 
Brunswick required especially to be explored 
throughout its centre. This extensive province 
—having an area of twenty-eight thousand 
square miles—numbered a population in 1844 
of only one hundred and seventy thousand 
souls. Its surface may be considered as one 
enormous forest; for the few settlements and the 
scanty population are as yet confined to the sea 
coast, and to the lower parts of the noble rivers 
that everywhere intersect its undulating sur- 
face. The survey was to be executed by three 
parties. — 

“Each party was to consist of one officer, one 
assistant surveyor, one Indian guide, and eight 
The engineer 


| was to precede with his Indian henchman and an- 


other man, exploring and clearing with the axe par- 
tially; two more men were to follow, blazing or 
cutting a large slice of bark off each tree along the 
proposed line,—also clearing a track of six feet wide, 
by cutting down small trees and brush, for measuring 
by the chain of sixty-six feet. The assistant sur- 


veyor, with the large circumferentor compass with 


sights, would mark the direction of the line (the 
theodolite is too delicate for this in the woods), and 
the second assistant and a chain-bearer would follow, 
carefully measuring the line, the rest of the men to 
carry the packs, cook, and assist generally. On this 
exploration there were to be no beasts of burden, 
and the loads were to be carried on the men’s backs, 
It was intended to maintain as straight a direction as 
possible,—avoiding, as far as practicable, all steep 


| hills and deep and rapid streams, near which the 


line must pass. As a general rule, no part of the 
road was to be of a greater slope than one foot in 


| twenty, which might be effected by making a détour, 


and thus turning any very steep hill,—care being 
taken, at the same time, to keep sufficiently high so 
as to avoid such marshes as might probably be found 
at their bases. The ancient road-makers did not 
seem to be aware of this simple fact, that the dis- 
tance round the handle of a bucket is the same if it 
is held vertically or horizontally, since their practice 
was to go painfully straight over the tops of hills. 
The new country through which the exploration was 
to take place was to be carefully examined on the 
following points:— Ist. The nature of the soil, as 
connected with road-making and as adapted for 
settling; 2nd, the nature of the timber, which latter 
is a good guide whereby to judge of the fertility of 
the soil.’’ 

The outfit for the exploration was peculiar. 
Here is our author’s account of his own dress.— 

“T have always found that the best wear on the 
head was a grey felt hat, round-topped and broad- 
brimmed, like a Spaniard’s; for the body, a couple 
of red flannel shirts, and two or three pair of strong 
drill trowsers; for the feet, worsted socks, as also 
Indian leggings (as there was much swamp) of brown 
leather and moccassins all in one; these were fas- 
tened under the knee, over the trowsers; also, as a 
change, a pair of lumberer’s strong, black leather 
half-boots, water-proofed with grease, &c. For the 
evening and to sleep in, a Scotch bonnet, a coarse 
srey coat and warm trowsers, also dry moccassins, 
On such a rough expedition, and where everything 
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was carried on men’s backs, it was only possible to | 


shave and wash all over and change clothes once a 
week. There were also a warm waistcoat with 
sleeves, comforter for the neck, Canadian red sashes 
to gird up the loins, and enable one the better to 


hold out; a couple of blankets rolled up in an oil- | 


skin bag, which, spread out, kept me from the damp 


ground, and into which I could also creep if the rain | 


beat on me. I had a good gun, to throw ball or 
shot, a powder-horn, a hunter’s tomahawk or hunter’s 
light axe, knives in scabbards, a ‘ tin tot’ and iron 
spoon, fifty balls and ten pounds of shot, two pocket 
compasses, lines, hooks and four dozen flies, strike 
lights, housewife, with strong sewing materials, three 
large coarse towels, combs, scissors, Kc., large veils, 
‘all round the hat,’ and sewn up at the back of the 
neck for the mosquitoes and black flies.” 

Besides the provisions, the men carried the 
necessary instruments for surveying. All being 
finally adjusted, each shouldered his load, weigh- 
ing about one hundred pounds,—and the party 
walked steadily into the forest. Having marked 
with the broad arrow and with miles 0 a hem- 
lock tree on its confines, near the last settler’s 
abode,—the work began. It will be seen by 
the following extract that surveying in primeval 
forests is not quite so easy a task as eddies 
for a line of railway in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire.— 

“ Next morning, when the wind was sighing 
through the upper branches of the trees, and the 
woodpeckers, in black and white coats, were begin- 
ring to climb the tall stems, I roused all hands at 
five o'clock by means of a few blows with an axe- 
handle on one of the poles of my shed; all turned 
out of their blankets at once, and shaking them- 
selves (the only toilette till Sunday came round), 
the breakfast of pork, biscuit, and tea was discussed, 
pipes were smoked, the tents were struck and packed, 
loads arranged, and by seven o’clock, the exploring, 
brushing out the line, and carrying the loads along 
it, was going on steadily. There were seventeen 
packs in all, and six men to carry them. They 
accordingly moved backwards and forwards along 
the line, and deposited their burdens after short trips, 
Mr. Blair attended to the circumferentor, and Mr, 
MacGill, with the chainman, John Bair, measured 
the line, and kept an account of the different sorts of 
wood we passed through,—which it was necessary to 
note as an indication of the soil on which they grew. 
I went ahead, axe on shoulder, and with a compass 
and havresack, sometimes alone, and sometimes with 
the Indian André, or I explored to the right and left, 
as occasion required. So all were at work simul- 
taneously, and all were up at twelve at noon, which 
was the dinner hour. There was pork, biscuit, and 
tea again, and at half-past one the work went on as 
before till five p.m., when all hands ‘ made camp.’ 
To vary the evening’s meal, we had occasionally 
bean-soup, or some salt fish; from eight to ten, I 
read by the light of my lamp; the men were very 

glad to sleep after their day’s fatigue, particularly 
the carriers. The anxious inquirer may now ask how 
many miles we got over in a day, suggesting ‘eight 
or ten ?’ and will doubtless be surprised to hear that 
a mile and a quarter a day (though sometimes 
double that was accomplished) cut through the 
Bush, was considered a fair day’s work, and yet we 
were regularly at it from morning till night. Be it 
remembered that in these primeval forests, which 
have been growing up since the deluge, decaying and | 
renewed, entangled with prostrate trees and young | 
and middle-aged growth of timber, we must hew our 
way painfully and with much heat of body in these 
hot summer months, when one usually streams 
with perspiration from eleven o'clock to six. At 
sunrise the thermometer was usually 60°, at noon, 
75°, at sunset 65°; but in the dense forest there is, of 
course, little circulation of air; we heard the breeze 
at the top of the trees, but seldom felt it at their 
roots. In short, the air seems to stagnate there, and 
the closeness is oftentimes terrible to bear, especially | 
as it is accompanied with, first, the minute black fly, 
the constant summer torment; the mosquito, with in- 
tolerable singing, the prelude of its sharp probe; 
the sand-fly, with its hot sting; the horse-fly, which 
seems to take the bit out of the flesh; and the large 
moose, or speckled-wing fly. We were never free 


| initiated in forest walking, the constant lifting the leg 


| poor men, who did not complain to me; but I over- 


| a severe day’s work was a god-send, and we reached 


, Was at least fifteen years old, and all the tracks 


from flies of some kind or another, and I have seen 
the five different kinds just enumerated ‘ doing their 
worst’ at the same time on our flesh, and the black 


like ducks searching below the surface of a pond. 
Yet, though the heat and flies did not improve one’s 
appearance, or tend to one’s comfort, there was no 
unmanly complaining among the men; they held 
out well, and their using no brandy helped us much; 
for those who do so, could not remain in these woods 
in summer. To a person accustomed, like myself, 
to severe exercise from boyhood, there would be no 
great difficulty in walking ‘ right on end’ through the 
woods, with moccassins on feet and bearing a com- 
pass, axe, havresack, and blanket, any number of 
8, say twenty or thirty a day, though to the un- 








high and striding over the prostrate trees, (the wind | 


falls) wading through swampy places, getting oneself 
severely scratched and bruised, and the occasional 
pitch forward on one’s face and hands from en- | 
tangling the foot in roots or creeping shrubs, are 
sore trials. In surveying and chaining we require to | 
go differently to work; we cannot chain over the 

bushes, but clearing them away, and all other 

obstructions, we measure carefully along the ground 

in this way :—The person at the head of the chain | 
is provided with a number of pointed sticks; he car- 
ries the chain a-head to its length, and calling out to 
the man at the other end ‘Set!’ he at the same time 
plants a stick, and the other answering ‘ Down,’ lays 
his end of the chain on the ground. The first goes 
on again, the second takes up the stick, and the | 
same ‘ Set,’ ‘ Down,’ are repeated till all the sticks 

are expended by the first man, when he calls out 

‘ Tally; the second then keeps his reckoning by cut- | 
ting with his knife a notch on a piece of wood hanging 

from his waist. Besides careful chaining being | 
required on a survey, slow progress is occasioned in | 
the forest by everything being carried on men’s 
backs, and heavy loads of ‘stuff’ are necessary for a | 
lengthened exploration.” 

As the party penetrated deeper into the wil- 
derness their difficulties increased.— 

“ The woods became worse and worse, full of what 
the Americans call ‘snarls,’ that is, large and small 
timber, branches and second growth interlaced, and 
in places six and seven feet high. Cutting through 
these, or carrying the packs over them, with the 
thermometer at eighty in the shade, was very severe 
labour, and we could not halt; we must proceed, or 
we should exhaust our supplies. I felt greatly for the 


heard one say, ‘ If this goes on, we shall be killed.’ 
An open dry barren, clear of windfalls, at the end of 





a lake one thousand feet long, and with wild duck 
upon it. Here, where they were most required, fir | 
boughs were very scarce, and the beds were made 
with ferns. We missed the elasticity and freshness 
of the fir, which is only to be equalled by that 
Scottish heather beloved by the deer stalker. The 
back of one man, who stripped to go into the lake, 
was completely scored with his load. At this place, 
the flies and musquitoes were particularly venomous 
and annoying. We were kept in constant torment 
by them, and next morning there were very stiff legs 
in the party from the burnt woods, and swelled faces 
from the flies. The boots, moccassins, and clothes 
showed also great rents. We were in truth a goodly 
company.” 

Matters at length assumed.a desperate com- 
plexion :—and in the following passage we are 
reminded of the sufferings of the gallant Frank- 
lin during that Arctic journey which happily 
yet remains without a recorded parallel. The 
party were now in the very heart of New Bruns- 
wick.— 

“On the 8th, it was determined to make a bold 
effort to reach the Miramichi. We were up at 
four a.M., breakfasted on four crackers and a drink 
of water, and followed Duncan, the guide. He led 
through alder-beds, in which we sank to our knees, 
and got heavy falls, and I was deeply cut in the 
right hand with an axe. At last, seeing that the 
guide had completely lost himself and us too, and 
that the remains of a lumber-camp which he found 





| found were overgrown, I said to Colonel Ha 


| and that, as we were now evide 
pests digging into it and elevating their hinder end, | 


| fully to the summit,—the poor men with t 


| reduced state. 


beyond endurance. 


a 
Fyne that 
-! a any longer, 
ntly . 
I proposed to try and get the panty to the Mires 
with the assistance of my pocket-compass whict h 7 
done good service before. I now took the VF : . 
Duncan, and steered a N.E. course. Dushenan : 
acting henchman, a Skye Highlander, a very willing 
strong, and good man, ascended a tree by felling 
young spruce against it, thus mounting a natal 
g of the country, 


it was absurd to follow these old 


ladder; but he could make nothin 
except boundless forests and distant ridges, (Cx 

tinuing on, we found ourselves " ‘ya 
wooded hill, and still pursuing 
which I was in hopes would cut 
posed windings of the Miramichi, 


at the base of a 
a N.E. direction, 
some of the sup. 
Wwe ascended pain- 
of blankets, frying-pan, kettle, &e, being ye 
I pulled my belt to the last hole and 
it then slipped down over my haunches, I sat down 
and looked at my leather leggings, and I thought 


| that if we did not get out that day, they must be 


roasted and eaten to-morrow, moccassins and all- in 
fact, I was inclined to pound, roast, and eat them on 
the spot, having seen as indifferent fare used on a 
previous African expedition. All the party looked 
very pale and attenuated, and yet the remorseless 
flies continued to draw the blood out of us as greedily 
as ever. I climbed a high tree on the hill (which 
was granitic and about five or six hundred feet 


| above the plains below), and I saw a vast prospect 


of forest ridges N.N.E. and E. of us, but not an eye 
in the wooded landscape,—no water, no river, I 


saw indications of a valley far before us, and N.E, of 


us. It was a long walk to it, but it seemed our only 
chance of escape. We stalked down the hill, and I 
expected every moment that the men would give in; 
but they did not, though often resting. One_of the 
Scotchmen, reflecting on our case, said, ‘ We must 


just do the best we can; we've seen a good few of 


paths, but no the right wan. If the loads were bot- 
tles, we might do better. It is very akkward !"_I 
now thought that our best plan was to follow the 


first brook we fell in with, running to the N. or N.E,; 
and at two p.m. the glad sound of rushing waters met 
We followed the stream; the ground 
We 
found a recent lumber track, followed it, crossed a 
larger brook, foaming over a rocky bed, then passed 
a large lumber-camp, and at three p.m. we greeted 
with cheers the broad and sparkling waters of the 
We were, of course, all of us consider- 
ably torn and worn; the legs of my trowsers were in 


our ears. 
rapidly fell, and our spirits and hopes rose. 


Miramichi. 


shreds, and the back was burnt out of my jacket 


It had been left on a log to dry, and the men had 
Our skin was poi- 
sened, body and limbs, with the flies, and our hunger 
Throwing off incumbrances, all who 


unwittingly made a fire there. 


was raging. 
had hooks commenced wading and earnestly fishing 
and salmon, trout, and chub, of one pound weight 
soon rewarded our exertions. Hastily making fires 


we roasted and ate the fish greedily before they were 
well warmed through, and our strength was restored. 
We had much reason to be thankful to Divine Pro- 
vidence for allowing us to escape from the forest, for 
if we had got involved in swamps, and thus been 
lost much longer, some of the party would most 


likely have perished.” 


All this required the strongest physical and 
Death in these wil- 
We 
are told of a surveyor who, having been so un- 


moral courage to endure. 
dernesses is of no uncommon occurrence. 


fortunate as to lose the needle of his compass 


wandered to and fro for several days in a con- 
Before happy un 
consciousness blotted out the sense of his mise 
ries, he wrote on slips of paper how he was lost, 
and sent them down the stream on split chips of 
wood; then, resigning himself to his fate, crawl- 
ed amongst some alders and long grass,—and 
there lay down to die. 
in these forests, too, as will have been seen by 


dition of fearful suffering. 


the extracts that we have given, is almos 





The plague of insects 


Sir James Alexander re- 
lates a story of a boy who had been lost for five 
days in the woods. Men went in search of him; 
and found him alive, but with his face destroyed 
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es, He said ‘ 
ecked at him— thinking his face was raw 
Undeterred, however, by these diffi- 


by fi 


exertions have not been unrequited. He has | 
turned over a great deal of new mould, and has 
been enabled to give an entirely new feature to 


that the owls swooped down | his researches into public documents—and his |newly-assumed position as King of France. 


Both Flanders and England make preparations 
for going to war. Through the intrigues, how- 
ever, of the French court, Edward gives up the 





In the w pr 

he Mirani? ad Sir James and his party accomplished 
‘8s, Which had fH dheir task. The proposed line of road was laid 
the place of : n; and our author rested from his labours, 
uchanan, my ~~ belief that the “ track’? which he had 
Very willin 1 wplased” through the forests would be enlarged 
44 = toa permanent roadway. But the mania for 
6 « . . a . 

the country, milways, which disorganized the commercial 


yorld of England in 1845 extended to British 
North America; and instead of the proposed 
youd, nothing was now thought of but a grand 
trunk line of railway from Halifax to Quebec, 
six hundred miles long, through forests, swamps, 
snd clearings,—to cost four or five millions of 


ridges. Con. 
1e base of a 
E. direction, 
- of the sup- 
icended pain- 
th the packs 


8 in a very ounds, and to occupy some ten years in its 
‘ast hole. an; an a g . F i 
t hole, and construction. Sir James argued strongly in 


I sat down 
dT thought 
hey must be 
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is as greedily 
hill (which 
iundred feet 
ast prospect 
it Not an eye 
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One_of the 
, * We must 
good few of 
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fyvour of his road ; which he says could have 
heen completed in two years, at a cost of 
60,000/.,—thus opening out the country along 
its course at the end of 1847 for settlement. 
But the rail was in the ascendant. 

Sir James and his little band have not, how- 
ever, worked in vain. Their labours have 
yielded to Government much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the interior of New Brunswick : 
-a country which, though nearly as large as 
England, is scarcely known. It appears to be 
yell adapted to the requirements of asettler. The 
gumerous rivers abound with fish,—the soil is 
most productive, —and the mineral riches of the 
region, though yet imperfectly known, comprise 
atany rate that sure wealth of countries, coal and 
iron ore. 





FLEMISH LITERATURE. 
Jacoh van Artevelde. By Henry Concience. 





kward !!_] 3vols. Antwerp, Bushman. 

‘oun Tag author of this_ work is known to the 
s waters met fy Eaglish public by his ‘Sketches of Flemish | 
the ground fy le,’ translated into cur language by Mr. Trub- 
rose. We ig et, !847,—and by a biographical notice of him | 
it, crossed a J Thich appeared in the Atheneum two years 
then passed ago [No. 1026]. This notice has drawn the 


attention of German writers to his merits; and 
in the translation into German of Concience’s 
kst work (Leipsic, ‘Carl Lorck,’) we find our 
biographical article referred to at considerable 
length—In France, M. Réné Taillandier has 
made a judicious use of the same article in a 
paper published in the Revue des deux Mondes 
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examination of the influence which the writings 


of Belgium. We find, too, in the Leipsic 
Nordischer Telegraph for the 20th of April last, 
that it was to the pages of the Atheneum that 


some of the most important and memorable cause of the Flemings, in which he had so 
events in his country’s history immediately | recently manifested his sympathy and zeal. 
subsequent to the lifetime of his hero. The | Artevelde determines, however, not to yield to 
author gives historical authority for all the facts the oppressor—and declares to both England 
from which he has drawn inferences at variance | and France that his people are bent on shedding 
with those deduced by other writers:—and has | the last drop of their blood in maintenance of 


for March of the present year,—devoted to the | 


of Concience have exercised over the literature | 


thereby established his reputation for impar- 
tiality and love of truth. The work is, conse- 
quently, full of new and interesting matter, | 
which is presented to the reader in a vivid style | 
that forbids his attention to flag during the | 
narrative. England and English policy generally 
| play a conspicuous part in the pages of this 
peor Indeed, the social, commercial and 
| political relations between the two countries 
constitute the principal features of the work. 
The volumes commence by a correct and 
jlively description of that public square in | 
Ghent, called Vrydagmarkt, so memorable in 
the annals of the city, and where the destiny 
| of its inhabitants has so often been decided. 
|In the month of December 1337, a fearful 
famine broke out in the place, and slew the 
| people by hundreds. An appalling descrip- 
| tion of this calamity is given:—into the midst 
of which the author introduces striking por- | 
traits of many of the leading characters who | 
| distinguished themselves in those times of trial | 
and misery. —The distressed and maddened 
| burghers apply to Artevelde—who is looked up 
to as one of the wisest and most patriotic men 
in the city—for advice and assistance in the dire 
extremity in which they are placed. But the 
skill of Artevelde could not feed the thousands of 
| his fellow-citizens when every town in Flanders 
was suffering from the same want—consequent 
in a chief degree on the entire prostration of 
trade and commerce. He addresses them in 
language suited to their and his condition ; 
| pointing to France as their great enemy and 
the real source of all their privations. The 
‘speech is a fine specimen of vehement and , 
impassioned eloquence. Gerard Denis, a per- 
sonal enemy of Artevelde’s, endeavours by every 
artifice in his power to thwart the latter’s in- | 
fluence and obliterate the impressions made by 
his eloquence on the burghers. With this view 
he instigates the person called the King of the | 
Ribalds to excite a prejudice against Van 
' Artevelde. The kingly character of this person 
who cuts such a prominent figure in the history | 
of the middle ages, is appropriately and beauti- 
| tifully drawn by Concience—and forms one of | 


the most interesting passages in his volumes. | 











their just rights and liberties. 

After a variety of incidents—by means of 
which the author contrives to enchain the in- 
terest of his readers and move their passions 
and sympathies to the highest pitch,—the work, 


scrupulously faithful to history amid all the skill 


of management with which the materials are 
handled, closes with a description of the murder 
of Jacob van Artevelde and of the promotion 


|of his son Philip to the direction of public 


aifairs in Flanders. 

It is difficult to give any extracts from this 
work, All its parts are so closely and conse- 
quentially linked together, that a great portion 
of the brilliancy and beauty of the descriptions 
would be necessarily lost in quotation. We 
may affirm, however, on its evidence, that Con- 
cience is without doubt one of the best writers 
of Flemish literature. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Toil and Trial; a Story of London Life. By 
Mrs. Newton Crosland (late Camilla Toulmin).— 
This is an attempt to wrestle with one of the great 
social evils by means of that instructive fiction which 
is sometimes more efficacious as a weapon of exter- 
mination than mere didactic truth. In this ‘ Story 
of London Life,’ Mrs. Crosland takes for her argu- 
ment the principles of the early-closing movement; 
and shapes them into a narrative of every-day suffer- 
ing,—the unpretending truthfulness of which consti- 
tutes its chief merit. The struggles of Jasper Rivers 
and his patient, intelligent, and much-enduring wife 
read like a piece of biography :—so much so, that 
the introduction of the usual “old friend of the 
family’? to lend a helping hand seems as a flaw in 
the simplicity of the story. This common form of 
the Deus cx maehind was not needed here, — and 
the moral loses something of its persuasive eloquence 
from their intervention. Mrs. Crosland had con- 
trived to inspire us with a confidence that the hero 
and heroine could “ help themselves ;” and thereby 
that the old-fashioned moral of “ virtue rewarded” 
would rise into the higher one of “ virtue its own 
reward.” Nevertheless, the work which she had at 
heart Mrs. Crosland’s pen has well performed, The 
morality and the social economy of the question are 
both clearly produced and cleverly enforced: and 
the writer has the great merit for a reform teacher 
of not alienating her hearers by extravagant doc- 
trine. The book is quite wholesome,—and well 
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eastern possessions—Austria will take Italy—France 
will swallow up Africa. These changes he thinks 
will necessitate the creation of a wealthy and power- 
ful and mediating empire in Syria,—to hold Russia in 
check on one side, England on the other. Thus the 
children of Israel must be sent back to Jerusalem to 
become the mediators and the balance between the 
great powers! There is no great harm in such spe- 
culations:—and if they be a comfort to the exile in 
his solitude, rude would be the hand that should 
apply to them the scalpel of too cold a reason and 
too severe a criticism. 

Urgent Reasons for reviving the Synodal Functions 
of the Church. By the Rev. T. P. Wright, M.A.— 
A curious hodge-podge, composed of extracts from 
books, sermons, reviews, and magazine articles, left 
unconnected by means of a running commentary 
due to Mr. Wright. ‘The Church is in danger,” 
cries the writer:—and then what follows may be 
easily imagined. The way to restore influence to 
the Church, it is said, is to make it independent of 
the lay parliament; and this can be done by reviving 
the clerical parliament or synod of earlier times. 
Mr. Wright stands by his order, as he is bound to 
do. Whether Government will be convinced by 
his “urgent reasons” may be doubtful :—it being 
already too deeply committed to the task of reform- 
ing some of its historical abuses in the sister country. 

Railway Management. A Letter to George Carr 
Glyn, Esq.,M.P., Chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. By John Whitehead. 
— It is sufficient for us to place the title of this pam- 
phlet on record, and to explain that it was written 
before some recent disclosures had given a new inter- 
est to its subject. 

A System of Elocution, with special Reference to 
Gesture, to the Cure of Stammering, and Defective 
Articulation : comprising numerous Diagrams, and en- 
graved Figures illustrative of the subject. By Andrew 
Comstock, M.D.— Within afew years past, weremem- 
ber numerous books called works on elocution, and 
several that have treated the matter with great ability 
—but none with greater pretensions and few with more 
solid merits than Dr. Comstock’s. Eloquence is not 
an inspiration, neither is a graceful delivery born with 
every man. These require labour and study. Per- 
fection is arrived at through perseverance. Some of 
our readers may perhaps laugh at many of Dr. 
Comstock’s diagrams—at his face-making and pos- 
turing; but these may be useful to give flexibility 
to the features and roundness to the movements of 
the limbs. Grace of oratorical action may be born 
out of such grotesquenesses—just as the fairy ease 
and lightness of a Taglioni grow out of the agony of 
the long exercises. They who are aspiring to the 
honours of public speaking may consult the chapters 
on gesture in Dr. Comstock’s book. 

A Visit to the Catacombs, or First Christian Ceme- 
teries at Rome, and a Midnight Visit to Mount 
Vesuvius. By Selina Bunbury.—Forty pages of good 
orthodox twaddle, on subjects of which the writer 
knows little, and has nothing to say which can be of 
interest to anybody out of her own fire-side circle. 

A Letter to Major-General Sir Archibald Galloway, 
K.C.B., Chairman of the Hon. the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. On the Navigation of 
the River Indus. By Lieut. John Wood.—A few 
years ago a company was formed in England to 
navigate the Indus, but the project was never carried 
into execution. Though the river is navigable as 
far as Attock, 940 miles from the sea, there is as yet 
little or no traffic upon it. The reasons are these : 
there are very few large towns on its banks—the 
people who dwell in its vicinity are for the most part 
wretchedly poor—there has hitherto been but little 
security in transits, and no fixed and regular con- 
veyances. Steam, however, which has revolutionized 
the water-courses of Europe and America, must soon 
do the same for Asia. The short time which has 
elapsed since the failure of the first attempt to place 
steam-boats on the Indus, has been rich to us in 
gifts tending to make the enterprise less a matter of 
risk. Our knowledge of the river and its banks has 
been greatly improved, and the wealthy countries 
watered by its copious tributaries have been annexed 
to our empire. The navigation of the Indus is now 
as much under our control as that of the Ganges, 
or even of the Thames. A good deal of information 
with respect to the great river of western India and 


its feeders is to be found in Mr. Wood’s brochure :— 
to which the reader may be referred. 

Canada: its Financial Position and Resources. By 
the Hon. Francis Hincks, M.P.P.—Mr. Hincks is a 
member of the Executive Council, and Inspector- 
General of the Province. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that he speaks with authority on the 
subject of our American colony; but of course with 
the bias also of a party concerned. He makes it 
appear that the Canadas are solvent and loyal, and 
is particularly complimentary to the Government 
which employs him in its service. The events of 
the last two months form a curious appendix to Mr. 
Hincks’s pamphlet. 

Naval Financial Reform. A Letter to the Right 
Hon. Sir F. T. Baring, Bart.,M.P. By J.S8. Tucker. 
—Mr. Tucker is one of those who believe that 
England could not exist, nor the peace of Europe be 
maintained for a day, without a British naval force 
powerful enough to annihilate all the other navies in 
the world. The progress of ship-building in France, 
in Russia, and in America consequently fills him 
with alarm. The war-vessels of the Autocrat are 
said to outnumber ours already. The wild project, 
attributed on newspaper authority to Admiral Lalande, 
of destroying, with ten sail of the line, all our Medi- 
terranean squadrons, and then invading Ireland, and 
chastizing perfidious England in 1840, still haunts him 
like a vampire; and the six thousand whaling boats 
in the Pacific, added to all the steam-tugs on the 
great inland rivers, indicate a naval power in the 
“States” which causes him yet more alarm. Mr. 
Tucker would straightway set the dockyards in 
motion, and place all our “liners” on a war footing. 
But with all his warlike tendencies, and his expressed 
contempt for the “Manchester school’ and the 
doctrines of peace, he is an advocate for economy. 
He admits the abuses of our dockyards; and offers 
some—and promises more—suggestions for diminish- 
ing the expenditure therein. So far the man of 
peace and retrenchment may accept the help of Mr, 
Tucker. 
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— of the narration of the 
the former ship Mr. Robert Goodsir 

Prof. Goodsir of Edinburgh, was ntuhed end 
touching purpose of assisting personally to neck fe 
information respecting Sir John Franklin’s ship ‘ 
in one of which his brother Henry had gone = 
surgeon and naturalist. His letters to his abel ~ 
in Scotland, descriptive of his hopes and henian 
been obligingly placed in our hands, to onist rs 
estimating by private evidence from the wate 
reports which were likely to reach us Arad. ble 
channels. We will give Mr. Goodsir’s venenaiee 
same report which has reached the Admiralty through 
the Truelove,—for the sake of some variations which 
it contains, — . 





Esquimaux. On 


‘Off Cape Maceull g § 

** We this morning had what might ey ag _— 
as cheering intelligence of the Expedition :—Mr. Parken 
the master of the Truelove, of Hull, came on board t¢ 
breakfast, and informed us that some Esquimaux, who had 
been on board the Chieftain, of Kirkaldy, had sketched, 
Chart and pointed out to Mr. Kerr where both Sir J + 
Franklin’s and Sir James Ross's ships were lying bone: 
former being at Whaler Point, the latter at Port te meg 
at the entrance to Prince Regent’s Inlet. Sir John Franklin 
had been beset in his present position for three winters, 
Sir James Ross had travelled in sledges from his own shi : 
to Sir ohn Franklin’s. They were all alive and well, The 
Esquimaux himself had been on board all the four ships 
three moons ago,—i.e. about the end of April or beginning 
of May. Mr. Parker seemed confident as to the correctness 
of this information; and as his ship is nearly full, and he 
will proceed homewards very shortly, Mr. Kerr had given 
him the Chart which he said he intended to forward to the 
Admiralty, and to inform them of what he had learnt. All 
this was very pleasing intelligence; but when I began 
to consider, I soon saw much to throw doubt upon its 
correctness and authenticity. First, there was the extreme 
difficulty of extracting correct information of any kind 
from the Esquimaux even by those best acquainted with 
their habits and language. A leading question they are 
sure to answer in the affirmative. Then, there is the great 
unlikelihood of Sir John Franklin’s being beset at a spot so 
comparatively near to the constant resort of the whalers 
during the months of July and August—Pond’s Bay and its 
neighbourhood—for three summers and three winters with- 
out sending down despatches to them by the light boats 
fitted on sledges.” 

It will be observed that this letter enters into 
greater detail than that of Mr. Ward, communicated 
by the Admiralty to the public. The actual posi 
tion of the two Expeditions is here given; and it is 
stated that communication between them had been 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

Tue extreme interest which has been felt by the 
public in the fate of the long-missing Arctic Expedi- 
tion has been strongly illustrated by the avidity with 
which the report of its ascertained existence in March 
last was received. Seizing eagerly on the asserted 
fulfilment of a long-deferred hope, the press at once 
announced the actual safety of Sir John Franklin 
and his party; and as news generally travels with 
the properties of an avalanche, swelling in importance 
with every step, many hours had not elapsed before 


the present month was spoken of as an almost certain 
event. For ourselves, we had misgivings, which we 
thought it right to hint at even in that first moment 
of excitement :—and we have since, with the cool- 
ness which a week of reflection gives, set ourselves 
carefully to weigh the arguments for and against the 
trustworthiness of the evidence offered. We are 
bound to say, even for the sake of those whose dis- 
appointment will be sorest if disappointment there 
shall finally be, that this inquiry has yielded a result 
wholly unsatisfactory to ourselves. 

It will be remembered that the Advice whaler 
accompanied the Truelove in her recent passage to 





Lancaster Sound in search of the Expedition, on the 








» | Advice joined the Truelove in an 


the return of the Erebus and Terror in the course of 


effected by means of sledges. Mr. Goodsir’s letter also 
places the date at which the ships of the two Expe 
ditions had been seen by the natives five or six weeks 
later than the Admiralty account, —a fact it 
showing looseness and uncertainty. Doubts 
reasonably founded, we think,*—of the tr 
ness of the Esquimaux’s report had already 
in the minds of Mr. Goodsir and his compan! 
nevertheless, with a spirit of nob! 

















OnS — 
e enterprise, the 
attempt to reach 
Regent’s Inlet for the solution of the question, 
Under the date of the 2nd of August, when off Cape 
Walter Bathurst, Mr. Goodsir writes— 

“You may conceive how delighted I am_to find the 
Advice now running rapidly into Lancaster Sound with a 
smart breeze, and one, too, likely to last. If there is only 
land ice in Navy Board and Admiralty Inlet we are sure to 
get whales,—which will justify the master in taking 
step. Had the other vessels been poorly fished many of 
them would have made the attempt to run up the Sound := 
as it is, none of them will now do it.” 

Mr. Goodsir’s hopes of getting through the Sound 
—which as we have seen had a private motive to 
enhance the public one—were not of long dura- 
tion. Onthe 10th of August he writes from Navy 
Board Inlet :— i 

“Since I last wrote we have had such a series of gale 
and storms that I have been unable to put pen to paper 
About 4 o’clock on Saturday morning the 4th it came onto 
blow from the eastward with thick weather. We had 
little or no ice hitherto, and what we had seen was exceed: 
ingly light. Everything looked well, and we were very 
sanguine that we should be able to gain some intelligence 
of the Expedition. Before it came on thick we could make 
out what we took to be Prince Leopold's Island at the 
mouth of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and the ice apparently 
stretching right across the Sound; but the thickness came 
on so rapidly and the gale increasing to a perfect hurri- 
cane prevented us making out anything accurately. ‘ 

Thus baffled, the party were obliged to give up 
further search. The ships were driven ome 
Sound; and all that could be done was to ‘a 
some Admiralty cylinders and provisions on Cap? 
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in the subject of this paper, and desire to rr out the 
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ee Though eager to have this sea swept for in- 
Bay. ce, it is remarkable that in no part of his 


does Mr. Goodsir allude to that given by the 
“naux excepting as being unworthy of con- 
The arguments on this side of the question 

are too many to permit us to differ from Mr. Good- 

a's vieWs Tt must surely strike most persons on 

sgection as remarkable that the Esquimaux should 

have no “ papers” or voucher to show in confirma- 
sion of the alleged fact of their having been on board 
the Expedition ships. The chances of such a docu- 
meat coming somewhere to hand could never have 
been overlooked by men in the position of Sir John 

Franklin’s crews:—and, indeed, it is inconceivable 

that the officers of the several ships would have 

allowed such an opportunity to escape as the visits 
of Esquimaux afforded without employing them 
as instruments of communication with the whalers. 

In the Admiralty Instructions to Sir James Ross, 
that officer is desired to secure the Investigator in 
the winter of 1848 as near Cape Rennell as possible. 
From that position a considerable extent of coast, 
say the Instructions, may be explored on foot; and 
in the following spring (1849) detached parties are 
to be sent across the ice by Capt. Bird “in order to 
jook thoroughly into the creeks along the western 
cast of Boothia, and even as far as Cape Nicolai.” 
So soon as the summer should have opened a passage 
between the land and the main body of ice, the 
steam launches are ordered to be sent into Lancaster 
Sound to meet the whalers, We have here some- 
thing tangible to deal with. The Instructions which 
ehave quoted were prepared by a board of emi- 
nent Arctic officers; and we find that a journey 
from Cape Rennell to Cape Nicolai, following the 
indentations of the coast in the spring of this year, 
is considered as perfectly practicable. We say 
nothing about the return journey—but we presume 
that the boats would not winter apart from the ships. 
Now, if Sir James Ross, according to the report, 
passed the winter of 1848 at Port Jackson, Regent’s 
Inlet, and was aware (as the Esquimaux say he 
was) of Franklin's safety, it does appear extraor- 
dary that parties were not despatched by him across 
the ice in the present spring or summer to commu- 
nicate with the whalers:—which, be it observed, he 
is ordered to do. The distance between the two 
points is very much less than that from Cape 
Rennell to Cape Nicolai. Mr. Goodsir on more 
than one occasion expresses his astonishment that 
“no word has come down from Sir James Ross”—as 
he declares that the officers of the Expedition were 
perfectly aware that the whalers would be in Pond’s 
Bay during the entire month of July. In fact—to 
repeat ourselves—supposing Sir James Ross to be 
where the report places him, the road to the whalers 
wasas open to him asto the Esquimaux who brought 
that report. That he should have made no com- 
munication by his own messengers, nor given any 
document to authenticate the communication made 
by the Esquimaux, throws, in our opinion, very 
srlous discredit on the report itself. Finally, it 
8 yet more difficult to conceive that if Sir John 
Franklin had been frozen up for three winters in the 
spot indicated, he should have spared no volunteers 
fom his Expedition to carry the news of his where- 
abouts to any station through which it might have 
tached those whom his silence delivered over to 
doubt, deepening into despair, at home. 

This is so melancholy a view of the case, that we 
ae glad to find, and to report, that an opposite one 
wentertained by those who may be considered the 
great Arctic authorities. We have caused inquiries 
to be made—and such is the result. Sir George 
Back, who has had great intercourse with the 
lative Esquimaux, declares “that he never knew 
m Indian or an Esquimaux tracing to fail; and after 

uberately weighing all the information, he is of 
pinion that four ships answering to those com- 
Posing the two Expeditions were scen some time in 
the spring of this year by the Esquimaux; but 
whether in Prince Regent's Inlet or to the west- 
ward of Boothia is uncertain.” Capt. Parry, Col. 

ine and Admiral Beaufort are all in favour of the 

truth of the Esquimaux report. 
We are sorry to hear from unquestionable autho- 
nty: that the munificent reward offered by Govern- 
ment for the-relief of the missing Expedition has 
no effect in instigating any of the whalers to 





search for the ships, with the exception of the True- 
love and the Advice. Sent out for the one important 
object of whaling, the captains, doubtless, feel that 
unless armed with the fullest discretionary powers 
from their employers, the owners of the ships, they 
would not be warranted in running any risk by devi- 
ating from the course in pursuit of whales, 

The dangers of the Arctic seas have been again 
brought painfully before us by the loss of two 
whalers this year in Melville Bay: and all ac- 
counts agree in stating that Lancaster Sound was 
barred in the month of August by a solid body of 
ice stretching across the straits to Admiralty Inlet. 
Thus, in consequence of her lateness of sailing, it is 
very doubtful whether the North Star, the ship sent 
out this year with provisions for the Expeditions, has 
effected a communication with the ships. Mr. Goodsir 
says:—“ There are a hundred chances against the 
North Star being able to communicate with the 
Expeditions this year. Had she only been sent out 
in time, she would have got through Melville Bay 
along with the fleet of whalers with the greatest ease 
and safety up the Sound early in July.” 

We may mention that Mr. Goodsir’s last letter 
bears the date of August the 22nd; at which time he 
was in latitude 68° 30’—far too much to the south 
to glean any intelligence respecting the Expeditions, 

That all our mcre reasonings on the probabiliti 
of the case may ultimately be disproved by the fact, 
we, in common with those whoare more sanguine than 
ourselves in their reception of the report, earnestly 
desire. One of the latter has addressed to us the fol- 
lowing letter :—which proceeds on the assumption that 
Sir John Franklin will be found where the Esquimaux 
sketch has placed him.— 

The gratifying intelligence which appearcd in the last 
number of the Atheneum, announcing the probable safety 
of Sir John Franklin and his party in Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
cannot fail to give a fresh impulse to the efforts which are 
being made for the extrication of these devoted men from 
their present perilous and distressing situation. I owed to 
your courtesy (previously to the departure of Sir John 
Richardson from England two years ago) the insertion in 
the Atheneum of a communication, in which a plan for 
their rescue at that early period was detailed.* I venture 
to believe there are few who will take the trouble to peruse 
that communication who will not feel convinced that had 
that plan been adopted Sir John Franklin and his party 
would by this time have been safely landed in England. 
The predictions which, from the experience derived from a 
prolonged residence in the Arctic regions of North America, 
I ventured to make with respect to the probable position of 
the missing Expedition (now ascertained to be ‘in the 
neighbourhood of North Somerset Land”), and at the same 
time as to the likelihood of success of the several parties 
who were being despatched to afford it relief, have, I need 
scarcely say, been fulfilled to the letter. Sir John Richard- 
son has returned without any tidings of the objects of his 
search; and Sir James Ross, pushing forward with his 
characteristic eagerness and intrepidity, has himself got 
entangled in the ice,—and thus both the seeker and the 
sought have become involved in one common calamity. It 
has therefore become, if possible, an object of still more grave 


and urgent importance to devise some effectual means for | 


their speedy and safe return to England. It is with great 
respect for those whose opinions differ from my own as to 
the mode in which this desirable object isto be accomplished, 
but at the same time with an undiminished confidence in 
the soundness of the reasoning and the eminent practica- 
bility of the plan I suggested, that I venture once more to 
submit it for consideration. Without entering into details 
which must be modified to the particular circumstances 
and exigencies of the case, its chief features are these.— 
Despatch one or more vessels with stores, as early next 
spring as the state of the navigation will permit, either to 


Chesterfield Inlet, Wager River, or Repulse Bay, or to all | 
three, as may be considered advisable, for the purpose of 


establishing depdts of provisions, &c. at spots distant only 
a few miles from Prince Regent’s Inlet, with which com- 
munications could readily be established by means of the 
intermediate lakes and rivers. From these stations ex- 
ploring parties could be organized and despatched in every 
direction, guided and assisted by small parties of the 
Esquimaux, who being in this neighbourhood partially 
civilized, by intercourse with the traders at Fort Churchill, 
would by prospects of reward being held out to them be 
readily induced to engage actively in the general search,— 
a service in which, it is needless to say, they would prove 
able and valuable auxiliaries. Franklin and his party dis- 
covered (which they could not fail to be by such means), no 
difficulty would be experienced in bringing them to one or 
other of the exploring stations, where they would find the 
necessary means ready for their immediate conveyance to 
England. 

From the unsuccessful attempts of Captain Back and 
Captain Lyons, it would appear that Repulse Bay and 
Wager River are not at all times to be reached. Any ob- 
jection, however, founded on this circumstance could not 
apply to Chesterfie!d Inlet,—which, opening into Hudson’s 
Bay, is at all times accessible. Both this Inlet and Wager 
River are well known to be nothing more than the estuaries 
of a vast number of lakes and streams; whose accumulated 





* Atheneum, No. 1051. 





waters pouring into them from every direction, and swollen 
by the melting of the snows in the spring, must at a veryearly 
period break up the ice formed in them during the winter, 
and thus obviate any apprehension that might be enter- 
tained of the vessels seeking their shelter being arrested by 
the ice.t As both these Inlets reach an immense distance 
into the land (Chesterfield Inlet nearly 300 miles), they 
afford the double advantage of a ready access to the Gulf of 
Boothia, where Franklin is supposed to be detained, and a 
secure harbour for shipping. The country also in the 
neighbourhood is tolerably well adapted for residence. 
Wood is procurable at many places, the lakes and rivers are 
well stored with fish, and at a certain season of the year the 
rein-deer literally swarm in every direction (see Hearne’s 
* Narrative’). 

Referring those who take an interest in the subject to my 
previous communication, in which the numerous advan- 
tages of some such plan as that which I have ventured to 
recommend are fully dwelt upon,— 


I have, &c. A. K. IsBisTEr. 
Oct. 9. 





THE TABLE-LAND OF THIBET. 

In April last [see ante, p. 431] we had occasion 
to speak of the first-fruits of Dr. Hooker's mission to 
explore the botanical and physical character of the 
Himalaya. He had ascended the eastern extremity, 
within sight of the great snowy range, of which the 
peak Kinchin-junga, altitude 28,172 feet, is the 
loftiest yet known in the world,—and was anxiously 
waiting in the environs of Darjeeling, with the view 
of reaching the great table-land of Thibet, and de- 
termining the questions submitted to him by Hum- 
boldt relative to its elevation and snow lines.* Owing 
to the jealousy with which the frontiers are guarded 
by the Chinese and Sikkim tribes, and the difficulty 
of obtaining provisions and guides, it was some 
months before Dr. Hooker could make the pass. 
| This, however, has been effected: —as the following 
| letter describes. — 

Tungu, N.E, Sikkim, alt. 13,500 ft., July 25, 1849. 

I have at length carried my point, and stood upon the 
table-land of Thibet, beyond the Sikkim frontier, at an ele- 
| vation of 15,500 ft., at the back of the great range of snowy 

mountains. The pass is about ten miles north of this. We 
| had Thibetan ponies, mounted thereon @ la Tartare ; but I 
| walked a considerable part of the way, collecting many new 
plants. The Thibetans come over the frontier in summer to 
feed their Yaks, and reside in horse-hair tents. I entered 
one, and was much amused with a fine Chinese-looking girl, 
a jolly laughing wench, who presented me with a slice of 
curd. These people eat curd with herbs, milk, and Fago- 
pyrum bread—only the richer can afford to purchase rice. 
They have two sorts of churn: one is a goat-skin, in which 
the cream is enclosed and beaten, stamped upon and rolled; 
the other is an oblong box, a yard in length, full of rhodo- 
| dendron twigs, frosted with butter—and maggots. Some 
| miles farther we reached the tents of Peppin, the Lachen 

Soubah, and were most graciously received by his squaw and 
| family. The whole party squatted in a ring within the tent, 
myself seated at the head on a beautiful Chinese mat. The 
lady of the Soubah made tea, adding salt and butter, and 
each produced our Bhotea cup, which was always kept full. 
Curd, parched rice, and beaten maize were handed liberally 
round. Our fire was of juniper wood, and the utensils of 
| clay, moulded at Dijarchi, except the bamboo churn, in 

which the tea, salt, and butter were churned previous to 
| boiling, * * Presently, a tremendous peal, like thunder, 
| echoed down the glen. My companions started to their feet, 
| and cried to me to be off,—for the mountains were falling 
| and a violent storm was at hand. We pursued our way for 
| five or six miles in thick fog; the roar of the falling masses 
| from Kinchin-jow on the one hand and Chomoimo on the 
| other being truly awful. Happily, no fragment can enter 
| the valley, by reason of the low hills which flank the river 





along whose bed we were journeying. Violent rain ensued, 

and drenched us to the skin. Gradually, as we ascended, 

the valley widened ; and at the altitude of about 15,000 ft. 

we emerged into the broad, flat table-land, composed of 
| range after range of inosculating stony terraces, with alittle 
herbage, amongst which the Lachen river meanders. 500 ft. 
farther we found ourselves at the top of a long flat ridge, 
connecting the north-west extreme of Kinchin-jow with 
Chomoimo,—and here stood the boundary mark. Happily, 
the weather cleared. Northward the plateau dipped by 
successive very low ridges, overhung with a canopy of the 
vapours that had deluged us. Easterly was the blue sky 
and low ridges of the lofty table-land, which here backs the 
great range. To the west the spurs of Chomoimo and much 
mist veiled the horizon. South-east Kinchin-jow, a flat- 
topped mass of snow, altitude 20,000 ft., rose abruptly from 
rocky cliffs and piles of débris. South-west was Chomoimo, 
equally snow ; while southward, between these mountains, 
the plateau dipped into the funnel-mouth head of the 
Lachen valley. Here I had an opportunity of solving the 
great problem—the Elevation of the Snow Line. Strange to 





+ See Ellis’s ‘ Voyage in the Dobbs and California’ for a 
minute and accurate description of these Inlets. 

* «Que je suis heureux d’apprendre [says Humboldt] 
que vous allez pénétrer dans ces belles vallées de l’'Hima- 
layah, et méme au-dela vers Ladak et les plateaux de 
Thibet, dont la hauteur moyenne, non confondue avec celles 
| des cimes qui s’élévent dans le plateau méme, est un objet 
| digne de recherche. * * Eclaircir le probléme de la hauteur 
| des neiges perpétuelles & la pente méridionale et ala pente 
septentrionale de l'Himalayah en vous rappellant les don- 
| nées que j'ai réunies dans le troisieme volume de mon 
| Asie Centrale.” 
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say, there was not a particle of snow to be seen anywhere 


en route, right or left, nor on the great mountains for 
1,500 ft. above my position. The snow line in Sikkim lies 
on the Indian face of the Himalayan range, at below 
15,000 ft.,—on the Thibetan (northern) slope at above 16,000! 
I felt greatly delighted, and made a hasty sketch of the 
surrounding scenery :—somewhat rude, for at this great 
elevation my temples throb, and I retch with sickness. 

Just above 15,000 ft. all the plants are new; but the mo- 
ment you reach the table-land nine-tenths of them disap- 
pear. Plants that are found at 12-13,000ft. on the Indian 
approaches to Thibet, did not ascend to the top of the Pass; 
still, as I always expected, at the turning point where the 
alpine Himalayan vegetation is to be soon replaced by 
Thibetan sterility, there is a sudden change in the Flora, 
and a developement of species which are not found farther 
south, at equal altitudes in the Himalaya. We made a fire 
of Yak dung dried, and blew it up with bellows of goat 
skin, armed with a snout of Yak’s horn. My poor Lepchas 
were benumbed with cold, I stayed an hour and a half on 
the Thibetan side of the frontier, and obtained good baro- 
metrical observations, and others with boiling water,—but 
the latter process is infinitely the more troublesome. On 
our return the weather cleared magnificently, and the views 
of the great mountains already named rising perpendi- 
cularly exceeded any that I ever beheld. For 6,000 ft. 
they rise sheer up and loom through the mist overhead ; 
fheir black wall-like faces patched with ice, and their 
tabular tops capped with a bed of green snow, probably 
from 200 to 300ft. thick. Southerly down the glen the 
mountains sunk to low hills, to rise again in the parallel of 
the great chain, 20 miles south, to perpetual snow, in rugged 
peaks. We stopped again at Peppin’s tent for refreshment, 
and [ again took horse. My stubborn, intractable, unshod 
Tartar pony never missed a foot. Sharp rocks, deep stony 
torrents, slippery paths, or pitch darkness, were all the 
same to him. These ponies are sorry looking beasts; but 
the Soubah, who weighs 16 stone, rode his down the whole 
30 miles of rocks, stones, streams, and mountains; and 
except to stop and shake themselves like a dog, with a 
violence that nearly unhorsed me, neither his steed nor 
mine exhibited any symptoms of fatigue. Fever rages below 
from Choontam to Darjeeling. My people behave admirably, 
and I never hear a complaint; but I find it very hard to 
see a poor fellow come in, his load left behind, staggering 
with fever, which he has caught by sleeping in the valleys, 
eyes sunk, temples throbbing, pulse at 120, and utterly dis- 
abled from calling up the merry smile with which the kind 
creatures always greet me. We have little rain, but much 
mist; and I find great difficulty in keeping my plants in 
order. Do not be alarmed for me about fever, for I shall 
not descend below 6,000 ft. Ihave not been below 10,000 ft. 
for the last two months. I lead a hard, but healthy life; 
and know not what it is to spend a lonely-feeling hour, 
though without a soul to converse with. Arranging and 
labelling plants, and writing up my journal, are no trifling 
occupation, and I am incessantly at work. 

JosgrH DALTON HookEr. 


















NOTES ON THE OLD ORDINANCES REGULATING 
THE SHAMBLES IN LONDON, 

Next to the crying evil of intramural burials, in 
these days when disease is hovering over the dwell- 
ings of both rich and poor, is the pernicious licence 
granted to or assumed by butchers of slaughtering 
cattle in every quarter of the metropolis. The Board 
of Health has taken decisive steps to check the 
further growth of the first-named abomination,—and 
it is said that measures are contemplated for the 
effectual suppression of the second. It is high time 
that public abattoirs were established in open and 
outlying districts,—and that such will be the case ere 
long we may be confident. In the mean time, it may 
be useful to the Board of Health, and interesting to 
your readers, to know how the “ excesses” of London 
butchers were corrected, or at least restrained, in 
ancient times. Our forefathers in the mis-named 
“dark ages’’ were not unmindful of the causes of 
the periodical sicknesses by which they were assailed, 
and did their best to remove or mitigate them.—So 
far as I am aware no connected account has been 
hitherto given of the various sanitary regulations 
published in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

As early as the reign of Henry the Third an ordi- 
nance was issued prohibiting the slaughtering of 
cattle at any place nearer to the metropolis than 
Knightsbridge:—but it does not appear to have been 
long observed. About a century later, in 1370, 
Edward the Third sent a mandate to the Mayor and 
Corporation of London, from which it appears that 
a petition had some time before been presented to 
the King by the prelates, nobles and others dwelling 
in the streets, lanes and other places between the 
shambles of the butchers at St. Nicholas, nigh the 
house of the Friars Minors, and the bank of the 
Thames near Baynard Castle, setting forth, that by 
slaughtering beasts in the said shambles and carrying 
the offal through the same streets and lanes to the 
river at a point called Butchers’ bridge, or quay, 
where such offal was cast into the water—and by 
the blood running from the shambles through the 
gpen streets to the river-side—grave infections were 





generated in those districts, so that some persons 
dared scarcely continue to dwell in their houses,— 
that the water was corrupted thereby,—and that the 
open places of the city, as well as the crowded, were 
equally affected by disease. The King, considering 
these infections, as well as the abominable odours 
and sights which arose from the shambles in ques- 
tion, with the consent of Parliament had ordained 
that they should be completely abolished,— and that 
such slaughtering of beasts should be done without 
the City, in some place where it might be performed 
conveniently and with the least nuisance. Instruc- 
tions were accordingly given to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration to appoint some place out of the town for 
shambles, and to demolish the Butchers’ bridge 
without delay. However, the city officers performed 
only half their duty. They pulled down Butchers’ 
quay, and for some time they caused the offal of the 
shambles to be carted out of the City—but the 
shambles themselves were suffered to continue in 
full activity on the same spot. Shorily, the butchers 
grew daring. They again carried their offal, vi et 
armis, through the streets to the river,—the water 
was again thought to be corrupted,—and disease was 





again rife among the surrounding population. Then 
it was that, on the 30th of April, 1370, Edward 
reiterated his mandate; peremptorily ordering that 
no offal whatever should be cast into the Thames, 
under pain of forfeiture of all meat found in the 
shambles,—that all the flesh of animals slaughtered 
in the shambles or in houses elsewhere within the 
City should be sold for the King’s use,—and that all 
delinquent butchers should be arrested and impri- 
soned until the King should have determined on the | 
measure of their punishment. The names of the 
prisoners and the value of the meat seized to be cer- 
tified, from time to time, to the King in Chancery. 

This ordinance seems to have had its due effect 
for a very short time only; as we find that nine 
years after, in the third year of Richard the Second, 
Smithfield and its adjacent shambles of St. Nicholas, 
began again to stink in the nostrils of the “ court- 
gentry” and others frequenting or dwelling in the 
streets of Smithfield and Holborn. The sufferers 
addressed a petition to the King in Parliament, 
showing ‘‘ how because of the great and horrible 
smells and mortal abominations which happened 
there from day to day, from the tainted blood and 
entrails of oxen, sheep and pigs killed in the 
butchery nigh the Church of St. Nicholas within 
Newgate, and cast into divers pits within two gardens 
near Holborn-bridge, the said people of the court | 
there repairing and dwelling, by the infection of the | 
air and the abominations and smells aforesaid, and | 
also by certain evils that necessarily ensue, do take | 
divers sicknesses and are too grievously subjected to 
disease: wherefore humbly pray the said subjects, } 
as well for their own ease and quiet as for the credit 
of the city, that a remedy be applied by penal ordi- 
nance; that the said butchers may kill their beasts | 
at Knightsbridge, so that it be not tothe nuisance of 
your said subjects, as it was formerly ordained in 
Parliament; to wit, on pain of forfeiture of the flesh 
of all beasts killed in the said butchery, and one 
year’s imprisonment.” 

Mutatis mutandis, a petition in similar terms might 
be presented to Parliament at the present day :— 
so little have the sights and smells of these localities 
changed for the better during the lapse of more than 
four centuries and a half. The “ court-gentry,” it 
is true, do not now dwell in or very frequently repair 
to the vicinity of Smithfield. They have removed 
their habitations westward, to the neighbourhood of 
that very Knightsbridge where their predecessors 
would have established public shambles. The gar- 
dens about Holborn-bridge, too, have disappeared. 
But in every other respect the character of the vici- 
nity of Smithfield is unchanged. Or, if there be a | 
change, it is one for the worse :—inasmuch as it is | 
more densely populated, and the nuisances com- | 
plained of are now of gigantic growth. | 

| 
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In answer to this petition, the King referred the 
petitioners ‘to the ordinances of his grandfather 
(35*—44 Edw. III.)—which he ordered to be ob- | 
served and duly executed. But the application of | 





* The ordinance 35 Edw. is printed in Stow’s Survey, | 
book iii. p. 129. By it Stratford on the east and Knights- | 
bridge on the west of the City were appointed as slaughter- | 


ing places. | 





these ordinances was to take plac 
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formation of individuals who might be aggrieved we 
and it is to be feared that the principle of ey ’ tht po 
body’s business being nobody's business was as ps witha 
to beneficial results from legislation in the fount one 
as it is sometimes found to be in the nineteenth ae 
tury. It would appear, at any rate, that the butches ms 
were not much disheartened; as ten years afterwan gvenue ' 
the Commons presented a petition against butch o “7 
and others being allowed to keep greyhounds ia eater b} 
other dogs, with which “ on Feast-days, when ; a tended 
Christians are in the churches hearing divine aa ith - 
they (the butchers) go hunting in the parks, <a bs 
ries and warrens of the nobility and others al vith ’ 
utterly destroy them.” An Act was passed forbiddin - 
these incorrigible butchers, and all persons of thes on 
degree, to keep greyhounds or other dogs unless the ae 
should be possessed of lands and houses worth forty = e 
shillings a-year. YB down, b 
That the ordinances of Edward the Third were, oe 
however, to some extent enforced, is apparent from : y § 
another statute passed three years later in Richard's i 
reign. The shambles were removed from the City: =p0t 
in consequence of such removal meat became very a 
dear,—and it seemed to the fickle Commons that it : wi 
was likely to grow dearer. Then, they petitioned pa 
that the previous statutes on the subject might be resent 
| repealed, and that the Mayor and Aldermen might ee of 
appoint a fitting place within their franchise for r a 
slaughtering beasts, in order to reduce the price of built 
meat in the City,—“ to the profit of your Commons” they h 
Their petition was granted : and that the offal might such lo 
be duly got rid of, the Act provided that it should §- the } 
be carried as decently as possible to a certain house that tl 
which the butchers of London were to build on height. 
Thames side, there to be cut up into small pieces, fountai 
and to be taken in boats to the middle of the river at whic 
high water, and thrown in at the turn of the tide—By Jf colle 
the same Act all laystal!s were to be removed from J pative 
the river side. rately 
The source of corruption thus again opened con- compa 
tinued unheeded till the close of the fifteenth terless 
century; when in the fourth year of Henry the && tecture 
Seventh an Act was passed, that “noe butcher slea 9 geond 
any manner of beast within the walles of London.” && i his 
But it is not known how far the provisions of this It i 
Act were at any time observed.—In one respect the J (50 . 
practice of slaughtering within towns was not so great # Jt has 
an evil in ancient times as it is at present. Then, Bf ot be 
as was the custom with all trades, the butchers had J invade 
a quarter or district in which they dwelt together— JJ ihe ¢ 
there was but one shamble in the whole city: now 9 mont” 
the process is diffused over every part of the town, 9 gsrag 
In underground cellars, in kitchens and kitchen J ghich 
areas, in shops and sheds on a level with the public § jp the 
thoroughfares, we may observe the butcher at his J the yj 
necessary but disgusting work, Surely this cannot Hf time, 
be excused under any pretext of public convenience ff ty the 


when it is detrimental to the public health! —Unless 


in ap 
the Board of Health strike at once—and boldly—at 


intrus 





so flagrant an evil, it will have been instituted & HH of the 
vain. conde 
ee which 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. look 

Saragossa. of arc 

I promised in my last letter to give you my “im- fom 
pressions de voyage” at Saragossa. It will not J perso 
require much time or space to do so; for, in truth, sar 
Saragossa, notwithstanding its “name in story,” 3 shoul 
by no means an interesting town. It is probable, On 
however, that many readers will sympathize with the J byth 
feeling of interest and curiosity which induced me to § ¥e fe 
traverse so many leagues of the burnt dreary plains thith 
of Arragon to visit its storied capital. It was not @j nami 
precisely that I expected on arriving at Saragoss j ment 
to see “the Maid” of that ilk standing on the wall, a wi 
in a picturesque Roman costume, as unlike that of as 2 
her own country as possible,—although it has pleased gre 
certain imaginative brethren of the brush, no doubt # Inot 
for some very good reason, so to represent her. It persc 
was not exactly this; but ‘ Segnius irritant animum, mak 
&c.:—you know the rest. And I certainly did wish § of § 
much to see the city where “ war to the knife” had amor 
been so waged against the invader as to have cost adm 
the lives of 60,000 patriot Spaniards,—a legend which fA t 
the general history of the war might seem to render Wort 
almost as incredible as that of the 11,000 virgins J mod 
So, however, it stands written; nor is there any doubt ti 


that the account is a just one. Traces, indeed, 
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— 
War's -_ a inters 
tat oe nat still manifest here to the bodily sense, 


are visible and tangible marks enough to satisfy 

the most cautious craver for the pal pable. 
On reaching the city by the white dusty poplar 
which traverses the league (or thereabouts) 
yr between it and the canal from Tudela, you 
bss a the side arch of a new red-brick gateway, 
oe ed to be grandiose and magnificent; but in 
- hideously ugly, stunted, and poverty-stricken. 
ihisa mere brick wall, raw-looking and unfinished, 
yih five archways in it. The exterior passage on 
giher side is appropriated to carriages. The other 
open on a wide, shadeless, glaring gravel walk, 
the “alameda” of the Saragossans, — who throng 
hither in crowds every evening to saunter up and 
down, exhibit their best mantillas, and endeavour to 
fnd a breath of cooler air than that which has been 
suffocating them all day; for Saragossa is one of the 
pany Spanish cities which share with Madrid the 
jisdvantage of being extremely cold in winter and 
qrerpoweringly hot in summer. On the right hand, 
gsthe city is entered by this uninviting gate, stand 
the ruins of the once rich and beautiful Convent of 
Santa Engracia,—the first evidence of the destroyer’s 
nce. These passed, the road proceeds by the 
sde of the cheerless “alameda” for some quarter 
of a mile between it and a range of newly 
built plaster-seeming houses, which look as if 
they had been transported from Bellville, or some 
such locality, till both fall together into the “Coso,” 
_the main street of Saragossa. It is at this spot 
that the stranger's disappointment will be at its 





height. At the point of junction there is a bran-new 
fountain surmounted by a lumpy stunted Neptune, 
_which contrasts sadly enough with the traveller’s 
recollection of John of Bologna’s masterpiece in his 
mative city; while the reminiscence thus unfortu- 
mately evoked leads to an equally unfavourable 
comparison between the mean whity-brown charac- 
telless street before us and the picturesque archi- 
tecture which renders each street in every even 
gcond-rate city of Italy an eloquent commentary on 
its history. 

It is not strictly just, however, to say that the 
Coso of Saragossa is altogether without character. 
It has that of dilapidation and poverty. And it must 
not be forgotten that the disfiguring vestiges of the 
invader, which impart to it this appearance, are in 
the eyes of its inhabitants its most precious orna- 
ment and proudest distinction. Most justly are the 
Saragossans entitled so to consider the shot-marks, 
which to the present day deface most of the fagades 
in their principal street. But the ruin effected by 
the violence of man, unlike that due to the hand of 
time, is generally ugly to the eye and disagreeable 
to the mind. The city would be greatly improved 
in appearance if the citizens would be content to 
intrust the record of their noble struggle in defence 
of their homes to the page of history; and would 
condescend to efface the ragged brown bullet-marks 
vhich make the white plaster fronts of the houses 
look as though they were just recovering from a sort 
ifarchitectural small-pox. So far are they, however, 
ftom having any thought of doing this, that many 
persons have specially directed in their wills that the 
xarred walls of the houses which they bequeathed 
thould be suffered to continue in statu quo. 

One of the houses most honourably distinguished 
bythese scars was the “ Fonda de Europa,” in which 
we found quarters, We had been recommended 
thither by the captain of the canal boat; who, after 
taming some other hotels, which he said were good, 
mentioned this,a newly-established house, he said, 
a which the prices, indeed, were very high—as much 
uw 20 reals (5 francs) a-day, but where there was 
great luxury"—“ mucho luxo; muchissimo luxo.” 
In other countries I am not, I think, a very luxurious 
Person; but I had seen enough of Spanish inns to 
make me desirous of trying how far five francs’ worth 
of Spanish luxury would go towards a tolerable 
amount of English decency. I am constrained to 
admit that the approximation was only infinitesimal. 
A toreler's grumblings at bad inns are rarely 

Tegistering; but really the species of accom- 
Modation provided in the best room of the best inn 


‘00 curiously illustrative of the state of things in 


YIIM 


e by no means wanting; and if all | Spain to be passed over in silence. 
have filled our imaginations | flock mattress of the vilest description placed on 


A wretched 


an indescribably filthy palliasse was the best bed 
afforded by this abode of luxury. The cuisine was 
a bad attempt at an imitation of that of France. 
But this department is comparatively unimportant. 
It is not the board but the bed accommodation in 
general which makes travelling in Spain an under- 
taking of so much difficulty. None but those who 
have experienced it can know what it is after a day 
of fatigue and heat,—sitting, for example, twelve 
hours on a Spanish mule, with a Spanish saddle, 
under a Spanish July sun,—to toss sleeplessly all 
night, tormented into fever by the inevitable attacks 
of vermin. Any amount almost of fatigue and dis- 
comfort may be endured during the day with a fair 
portion of health and good humour, if it is to be 
followed by a night of rest. But without this it is 
really a bad business. 

Saragossa has two sights to regale the lionizing 
tourist withal; and little, if anything, besides. These 
are its two cathedrals; both worth seeing in their 
different ways, and as strangely dissimilar as it is 
well possible to conceive two edifices built for the 
same purpose to be. “ El Pilar*—the title of one of 
these churches—is an enormous brick edifice raised 
to the Virgin over the spot on which she is recorded 
to have descended bodily from heaven on a pillar. 
The building is in the taste of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and is superlatively hideous. 
The interior, though in some degree striking from its 
vast size, is little better. It isa world of Roman 
arches and cupolas, all bedaubed with paintings and 
yellow wash. In the midst of the centre aisle is in- 
closed and covered beneath an interior cupola the 
pillar on which the Virgin descended :—and this spot 
is the favourite object of worship at Saragossa and 
of pilgrimage throughout Arragon. It is thronged 
daily by a crowd of worshippers eagerly awaiting 
their turn to kiss a portion of the original pillar, left 
visible through a hole in its stone casing some six or 
eight inches in diameter. 
the choir is good; and the “ retablo” of the high altar 
is one of the most extraordinary works in the world. 
It is an enormous mass of alabaster carving, covering 
some 2,500 square feet of surface, or thereabouts. 
The general effect of this masterpiece of skill and 
labour is exceedingly rich and grand; but even if 
the position and the light were such as to render 
a detailed examination of the figures possible, the 
infinite multiplication of them, and the vast variety 
of subjects, would necessarily cause it to be regarded 
rather as a magnificent architectural decoration than 
as a creation of high Art. The diamonds and various 


the sacristy, are worth seeing. There are amongst 
them the finest pearls and some of the finest dia- 
monds I ever saw. But the greater part of the 
wealth accumulated here was pillaged by the French. 
I was sufficiently maladroit to ask the old priest who 
showed us the remaining treasures by what means 
they had been preserved when the church was pil- 
laged by the French. 


not be, pillaged,—that she was abundantly able to 
protect herself; but that the chapter had indeed 
made a large present to the French generals, 

The other and older cathedral, termed the “ Seu,” 
which seems to be a corruption of “ Sedes,’’ has been 
almost as much disfigured as to the exterior by 
modern embellishments as its neighbour, E] Pilar. 


church. At the first glance I felt that I was 
repaid for the labour and time it had cost me to 
reach Saragossa. One of the peculiarities of Spanish 





1 a city of some 65,000 inhabitants, struck ine as | 


churches is, that the aisles are generally of the 
| same height as the nave. I am not sure that 
| this is always an advartage. 
!the church and the number of arches is not very 
| great, the result is, that the distinctive character of 
! a church is lost in that of a huge quadrangular room. 
But at the Seu, the effect of the five aisles, or more 
properly of the nave and its two aisles on either side, 
all of the same height or nearly so, is excessively 
striking and grand. The entire building, with the 
exception of such subordinate portions as the inclo- 


| 





The carved woodwork of | 





“orfévrerie” belonging to the Virgin, and kept in | 


He replied, with a good deal | 
of dignity, that the Virgin had not been, and could | 


One feature of beauty which the eye looks for in a 
first-class Gothic church, is wanting,—that of fine 
windows. Many an architectural student, conver- 
sant with the beauties of our northern churches, 
will be apt to doubt the possibility of a satisfactory 
Gothic building without this leading feature. But 
let him suspend his judgment on this point till he 
has seen the Seu. There the only light admitted is 
by very small round unornamental windows, opened 
close under the roof in the highest part of each arch 
of the external aisle, and in a similar position at the 
west end of each. Moreover, as soon as ever the 
sunbeams strike any one of these they are forthwith 
excluded from the building by the drawing of a thick 
dark brown curtain. The result of this is, that a 
“dim religious light,” sombre, mysterious, and excit- 
ing to the imagination, prevails at all times within 
the vast edifice. The effect thus produced is the 
greater from the intense contrast it presents to the 
glaring, blazing sunlight which the visitor has just 
left on the outside. When he steps from the heat, 
the noise, the blinding excess of light, and the fervid 
air teeming with life—when the heavy swing-door 
closes behind him, and sends its rumbling echoes 
roaming far away amid pillar and arch around 
the huge church,—the eye, disabled by the sudden 
change, barely descries dim ghosts of columns, 
fading away in fainter and fainter perspective behind 
each other till they are lost in utter obscurity, and 
a fresh cool air comes up from the unseen recesses 
of the building which completes the effect of trans- 
ition into a wholly different world. Gradually the 
eye becomes accustomed to the twilight,—and one 
after the other huge forms of sculptured saints and 
distant altars loom up out of the deep obscurity; till 
by slow degrees the stranger becomes at last cognizant 
of the entire extent and plan of the noble fabric, and 
sensible of the various exquisite effects of chiar-oscuro 
which to an artist must render the Seu of Saragossa 
one of the most admirable cathedrals in Europe. No 
small number of the hours which I passed in Saragossa 
were spent within the walls of the Seu; and that not 
only because many hours are needed to examine the 
infinite wealth of sculpture, carving, and architectural 
ornament it contains, but because it was the only 
tolerably cool spot in Saragossa. Even the natives 
were groaning under the oppression of the intense heat 
when we were there. The very “arrieros™ said that 
it was impossible to face the heat of the day;—and 
with the exception of the burning and blistering rays 
of the sun, the nights were almost as oppressive. 
During all this intense heat, the sombre interior 
of the Seu was always the same,—always as cool as 
if no raging southern sun were vainly pouring its 
whole force on its enormous roof and massive walls, 
Generally during several hours of the day, after the 
canons had said their perfunctory morning service 
and scuttled off to more congenial occupations as 
quickly as might be, the vast area of the church 
was as much ours to sit or to walk in as our own 
drawing-room could have been. For the tide of 
devotees sets always strongly towards the more 
favourite El Pilar. Now and then some ancient 
dame would stray into the church; and creeping, 
pigmy-like, at the feet of those colossal columns 


| would make her way to the shrine of her particular 
| pet saint, and there go through a duly measured’ 


quantum of recitation. In the evening more parti- 
cularly, we often saw a mother and daughter come 
forth, “para tomare el fresco,” to find a breath of 


| air, and to seek, Spanish-wise, the sole dissipation 


But within it is, in truth, a grand and magnificent | 


of their day in a visit to the church. There, before 
some favourite altar—that of Pedro Arbues, perhaps, 


| or that at which a wooden crucifix is recorded to 


Where the length of ! 


have spoken to an ancient canon of the church, who 
now kneels in marble at its foot—the characteristic 
pair would kneel or sit couched Indian-like on the 
pavement; turning and opening and shutting their 
fans with that rapidity of motion and facility of 
evolution peculiar to a Spanish woman, and emitting 
a sort of whistling noise, the production of which is 
in the eyes of every Spanish dame an essential and 
important part of a fan’s duty. 

This tomb and shrine of Peter Arbues—who is 
no Saint, as called by Mr. Ford in Mr. Murray's 
‘ Guidebook,’ but only a “ Beatus”—recalls one of 


' sure of the choir and the side chapels, which are | the most remarkable passages in the past history of 
exclusive of the five aisles, is of the best period of | the cathedral, and a circumstance which struck me 


' Gothic. The colour is a lovely rich stone grey. | as one of the most curious in its present practice, 
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Before the altar of one of the chapels on the south 
sidevof: the church near the east: end, Pedro Arbues, 
a Dominican monk and Grand Inquisitor, was mur- 
dered in 1495, by Vidal. Duranso, whose hand.thus 
exeruted the general will of the overgoaded hatred 
and-indignation of the city. But a death so like 
Beeket’s has not :yet been followed by similar pro- 
motion;and this apparently only for want of cash 
to:pay the fees. For so only can I understand the 
pressing application made in a placard placed in 
front of the altar in question, for alms towards the 
canonization of Peter Arbues. I fear he is likely to 
wait: yet a long time, if no Pope ‘can be prevailed 
upon''to let him into the calendar gratis; for in his 
own city all the cash of the devout goes to the rival 
establishment over the way at El Pilar. Nor are 
the profits of the Virgin's well authenticated descent 
here; and innumerable miracles since, confined to 
the:priests and the interior of the church. At Sara- 
gossa, as at Ephesus formerly, the silversmiths profit 
largely by the established. superstition, and would 
doubtless be found amongst the most eager cham- 
pions of the orthodox idolatry. A whole street full 
of:them, called after their trade the ‘ Plateria,”’ 
exist:almost entirely by manufacturing thousands of 
silver Virgins on pillars, which the faithful purchase 
as.Penates. Rarely does‘a Spanish woman pass by 
Saragossa without carrying away with her one of 
theseridols, larger or smaller according to her means. 
Some are less than an inch in height, others as much 
as six. 

Saragossa has little else worthy of notice, Its 
long bridge over the Ebro, which the Arragonese are 
wont, in their ignorance of aught better, to deem a 
marvel, never could have had any pretensions to 
beauty in its best day—and is now in a semi-ruinous 
condition, The great pea-soup-coloured stream 
running between its dull tame banks of similar hue 
has no feature of beauty or interest. T.A.T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TueCommittee of the RaggedSchools of Clerkenwell 
have put forth an interesting report for the past year. 
In spite of the social and political delirium which pre- 
vailed during that period, they have received a steady 
support and achieved a considerable amount of success. 
Funds have been obtained wherewith to open an 
infant school,—and this is now at work and promises 
well for the future. In all ragged schools the attend- 
ance is irregular and the pupils are migratory. This 
is the necessary consequence of the sporadic habits 
of the class from which they come—the wandering 
savages of civilization.. But it is already seen that 
some rude ties grow up, even in the minds of the 
lowest, between the scholars and the school, which 
operate as restraints upon.this habit—and may in 
the end fix them to the locality in which they will 
thus become known and have a hope of doing well. 
It is a pleasing fact to those engaged or interested 
in these experiments, that every month does away 
with some.of the prejudices which at first stood 
in the way of their success. Parents and children 
are. growing better disposed towards them; and policy 
begins to operate a change of feeling throughout 
society in their favour,—and in a measureto take upon 
itself the task which charity alone had to support in 
the earlier period of their existence. Many children 
have left the Clerkenwell schools during the year. 
Some have gone to reside elsewhere—others have 
obtained regularemployment. In almost every case 
the parents of the child have waited on the Com- 
mittee to express their thanks for the attention be- 
stowed upon their offspring. This is cheering. It 
shows that there is a large class in the lower ranks 
—not the lowest, however, for there is in London a 
class far belo wthe average of those who attend the 
ragged school_by whom any kind of education is 
a boon eagerly and gratefully accepted. The adult 
school is much crippled for want of teachers :—and 
the whole institution is less actively useful than it 
might be with a larger revenue. At present its 
wants are much greater than its means. Benevo- 
lence could hardly find a better investment of its 
superfluities. 

_ A correspondent has called our attention to the 

ntiquity of that complaint against intramural 
interments which is now so urgently renewed. The 
zealous and plain-spoken Latimer denounced the 





practice,—giving force to his denunciation by his own 
experience: as will be seen by the following extract 
from Haweis’s ‘Sketches of the Reformation.’—— 

** An elm not many years ago shed its autumn leaves over 
the spot in St. Paul’s Church Yard where once stood a cross, 
forming the most celebrated pulpit in England. This tree 
has disappeared like the structure it commemorated, and 
strong iron railings prevent their approach whose pilgrim 
steps would occupy the place where many a noble preacher 
made the old cathedral wall echo his glowing sentences. * * 
Perhaps without supposing him excessively fastidious, one 
so situated might find his place, superior as it was to that 
occupied by the mass of the congregation, rather interesting 
than pleasant. He would stand in the midst of the chief 
burying-place of the metropolis, and if an epidemic happened 


to be raging, the fresh broken ground on every side would | 


give evidence of its presence. Other senses beside the sight 
might be assailed. I do marvel,” said Latimer, ‘‘ that 
London being so rich a city, hath not a burying-place 
without; for, no doubt, it is an unwholesome thing to bury 


within the city, specially at such a time when there be great | 


sicknesses and many die together. I think verily that many 


a man taketh his death in Paul’s Church Yard; and this I | 


speak of experience, for I myself, when I have been there 
some mornings to hear sermons, have felt such an ill- 
favoured, unwholesome savour, that I was the worse for it a 
great while after, and I think no less but it is the occasion 
of much sickness and distress.” 

Mr. Taylor has written to us to disavow any title 
on his part to the authorship of the essays and col- 
loquies entitled ‘ Friends in Council,’—a notice of 
the Second Book of which appeared a few weeks 
since in our columns. “I can claim,” says Mr. Tay- 
lor, “no credit in connexion with it except that of a 
desire to profit by the wisdom and the many just 
and penetrating views which it contains."—-The boo 
is understood to be from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Helps. 

There is talk, according to a Dublin correspondent 
of the Times, of the establishment of a second Uni- 
versity in that city. Prince Albert, according to this 
authority, advocates the propriety of founding this 
second University for all Ireland. The Government, 
he suggests, should be intrusted to a senate consist- 
ing of not more than 17 persons, including the Pre- 
sidents of the Queen’s Colleges—and representatives, 
the most distinguished that can be obtained, of the 
several faculties of arts, law and physic, of the exact 
and natural sciences, of agriculture, and of belles 
lettres—with a chancellor and vice-chancellor,—all 
of whom are to be appointed by the Crown. This 
senate, his Royal Highness further suggests, should 
have the control over the system of education prac- 


tised in the provincial colleges and of the arrange- | 


ments for graduation. It is nearly certain, it is said, 


that the plan thus shadowed forth will be acted upon | 


without much loss of time.—It has been further 
said that Prince Albert himself will be the first 
Chancellor of the new University. 


The Chetham Library at Manchester is one of the 
best public institutions of its kind in England. It is 
particularly rich in the department of ecclesiastical 
history—and contains a large body of general English 
literature. It is endowed, and has a good income. -It 
is open to the public freely, and is provided with one 
of the snuggest reading rooms to be found in any 
public library in Europe. But it is grievously ill- 
managed. Out of an income from landed property 
(which by the way has not increased in amount for 
thirty years past, while property in the vicinity has 
quadrupled or quintupled in value!) of 5402, scarcely 
a shilling has been expended in books for years. 
“ Repairs” is the item which appears to swallow up 
the revenue. The consequence of this is, that the 
reading world of Manchester have no chance of 
seeing a new book—or an old one unless it had the 
fortune to be gathered in years ago, when the funds 
were duly administered—in this their only free public 
library. Then again, the library is open only during 
a few hours in the middle of the day: which cir- 
cumstance closes it effectually against the persons 
who most stand in need of it. In a busy city like 
Manchester, few persons can afford to read in the 
forenoon. Evening is the time for rest and intel- 
lectual enjoyment; but long ere the merchant quits 
the exchange, the lawyer his chambers, or the clerk 
his desk, the doors of the Chetham Library are 
shut. No book is ever allowed to be taken out of 
the building. A few clergymen and hand-loom 
weavers—the latter rarely—frequent the reading- 
room; and sometimes a barrister or merchant’s clerk, 
more hungry for knowledge than for his dinner, may 
be found from one to two. But seldom are more 
than two or three readers present at the same time. 


So far as the-general public are 
might: as: well be no 
all. Here: reform tis. needed: ag 
adjoining Free Grammar School. 
We have some further correspondence 
on the subject of Penny Banks... Mr. 
Scott, who —_ both the Greenock 
stitutions—which, he tells. us, were: sugges 
penny club at. Ipswich some years mare ~ 
say that he has ascertained from actual trial — 
Penny Bank .with 5,000 depositors, investi ~ 
average of about 40/, a week, can be: satisfactorily 
conducted at an expense of 70/. per annum inde 
| ing the premiums offered: to. depositors... To man 
| this outlay, about 60/. is received in. the dea 
interest on the money invested and from small ¢ * 
| made to the depositors. The remainder has, inthe 
| present state of the machinery, to be raised by: 
voluntary subseription... Up to-this point Mr, Scott: 
| has only succeeded in getting 3 per cent. interest for 
| the money placed in his hands; but he is.in ho of 
| finding a mode of safe investment which will yield 
4 or 4} per cent.,_-which would entirely cover the 
| cost of working the institution.. These facts may be 
| of use to some of our readers. Since we began.to 
| notice this.matter, other banks on the same principle - 
| have been commenced :—and the movement is likely 
| to spread... The germs of much social good are in it, 
A few days. ago we noticed an attack by Herr 
| Manteufel on the Handwerkers-Verein—the Whit. 
| tington Club of Berlin,—and predicted that.the attaek: 
| in words was meant as a preliminary to a more serious 
movement against the institution. Our anticipationg 
| have been verified. A few nights later the police and 
| troops broke in upon the members and dispersed 
, them by force. Discussion of political matters wag 
| especially excluded by the constitution of the ass 
ciation :—so that every liberal. Prussian feels that 
the blow is struck at free education. Another sign 
of the times is, a public expression of regret on the 
part of Frederick-William that the Ritter Academie 
of Brandenburgh—one of the worst relics of feudal 
ignorance and. pride recently existing in Europes 
had been swept away by the March revolution. It 
is said that it will be restored under royal auspices 
An attempt is in progress to extend the * Evening 
Classes”—already at work with the best. resultseia 
other parts of London—to. the St. Pancras: distriet,), 
on the plans of the Rev: Mr. Mackenzie. The cost 
| of these classes to the student is only 2s. 6d.a 
or 7s. 6d. a year; the subjects taught in them are 
much the same as at University College. TheCom- 
mittee announce that they are prepared to engage 
teachers in any department of study as soon as twenty 
names are inrolled on the lists now suspended at 
the school-room in the Hampstead Road. to fom 
a class. On these reasonable terms—less than 2d, 
a week—the artisan has the prospect of obtainingfor 
himself a very respectable familiarity with sciences, 
languages, history, and literature. It is well to keep 
the principle of such a scheme in mind... Some of 
these evening classes are doing a great deal of good 
in a quiet way. What is there to prevent: theirim 
troduction into all our large towns? With the 
prospect of mechanics’ institutes everywhere failing, 
the friends of education must begin to look out for 
some other scheme to take their place. The * Inst 
tute” has already fallen from its position asa strietly 
educational organ; and in trying. to combine amuse. 
ment with instruction, it has missed both objects 
Men who want merely to educate themselves find it 
nearly profitless, those who seek recreation only wil 
go elsewhere to obtain it. The “ Evening Classes” 
busy themselves only with the processes of impart. 
ing knowledge :—they do not conceive it necessary 
to fill up the pauses in a lecture with popular music, 
or to vary the routine of grammar lessons 
comic songs.—Have these classes been tried in Mans 
chester, Glasgow, or Birmingham? 
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Open Daily Yrom Eleven to Five, and every Evening, EXCEPT 
SATURDAY, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ROME. 
LECTURE AND EXPERIMENTS WITH THE HYDRO 
ELECTRIC MACHINE. - 
LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 
EXHIBITION OF THE OXY-HY¥DROGEN MICROSCOPE 
DIVER AND DIVING BELL 
THE CHROMATROPE. 
EXPLANATION OF MODELS AND MACHINERY. 
Admission, le. ; Schools, Half-price. 
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RK.—NOW EXHIBITING, the 

REGENTS P Sernese berland, with the effects 

d the INTERIOR of the CHURCH 

FLORENCE, with all the gradations of 

Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. The Grand 

by Gray and Davison, will perform in both Pic- 
m Ten till Five. 





SOCIETIES 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. ; 
ova Report of the Proceedings of the British 
son at Birmingham was brought last week to 

The annual mectings of this body may be 
en affording the best evidence of the 

of knowledge from year to year. By an 
~~ examination of the reports which have 
ome in the pages of the Atheneum, they who 
jesse to study the philosophy of scientific progress 
pay trace step by step the developement of new 
‘hg and the extension of new applications. At 
this Nineteenth Meeting we find, after a careful re- 
yer of the business of each of the Sections, that, 
gihough no very striking subject has been brought 
vine any of them, and though as a whole the pro- 
ceedings have possessed less of novelty than usual,— 
wg satisfactory proof has been afforded that the 
yentife mind of the country has not been idle, and 
has been shown that much valuable work is in 


Inall those departments of Science which connect 
themselves particularly with the requirements of 
gcety as at present constituted—which minister to 
iedesire for useful appliances that is a marking 
wiity of the age,—much that must prove of value 
igs been published. In the Physical Section a few 
communications on abstract science have been made; 
_ad in the Geological and Natura! History Sections 
gmenotices'were presented of newly observed phe- 
tumena seemingly not. of immediate importance 
wregards utility, and some brief discussions of 
tworetical views took place. But even in these 
theprominent feature has been the desire exhibited 
to-bring every class of observation or experiment 
yihinthe circle of the useful. In the other Sections 
yefind only a single communication of a theoretical 
cuacter. All the rest present records of facts 
important to the manufacturer, the agriculturist, 
thevengineer, or the political economist. Every 
mmappearsto have aimed at bringing forward such 
uatters.as could be estimated by their economic 
value. 

Year after year this peculiarity has been more 
srkingly exhibited in the Transactions of the 
Irish Association: and there is danger that it may 
ingease to such an extent as eventually to exclude 
frra'time the consideration of all subjects which 
camot be brought within the circle that our passion 
fr-the useful is drawing around Science. We say 





fra time:—because we have no doubt, of course, 
thatthe present exclusive disposition to apply truths 
dady known will sooner or later give way before a 
deseto add to the stores of our knowledge. | 
Weare not to be understood as undervaluing any 
ofthose appliances by which the social condition of 
ma‘iseven in the least degree improved. We 
lal with satisfaction every conquest made by the 
utlitarian band from the territorics that have been | 
tginded as the property of abstract science. But | 
weeannot disguise the fact that the tendency of the | 
habit to which we have alluded is to destroy ori- | 
fnality—to keep the mind involved in the maze of | 
details, and thus disable it from embracing the great | 
fueralities through which our knowledge of the 
lassof Nature are advanced. At the same time as | 
veendeavour to ameliorate our material condition | 
bythe aids of our scientific knowledge, we are bound | 
tolook forward if we would make further progress, | 
ad to question nature in that pure spirit which 
deines truth for the love thereof rather than with a | 
mish to bring it at once into the money-market. 
e scientific mind which should reduce observation | 
ad experiment to the mere standard of negotiable | 
worth would be soon reduced to the condition of those 
ho spend their lives in washing tons of sand to find 
only a few grains of gold. We trust that we may be 
a¢ to record after the Twentieth Meeting of this | 
Soclation some advances in our knowledge of 
latwal truths as well as in the application of truths 
ateady known, 
The General Committee has felt the necessity of | 


vestigations; and with a view to awaken the mem- | 
bers of the Association to the importance of the sub- 
ject they have published a Synopsis of ‘ Reports 
requested and Researches recommended’ from 1831 
to 1848 inclusive. It must be remembered that 
these recommendations have been severally made 
by the committee of each Section in its own parti- 
cular branches of science, and confirmed by the 
Committee of Recommendations :—both regarding 
them as questions of the utmost importance. We 
find that altogether the Association has required 
reports and researches upon 415 subjects :—of these 
184 have been made, and 231 still remain un- 
answered. In this Synopsis will, therefore, be found 
an amount of work sufficient to employ all the avail- 
able force of the British Association for many years 
to come. 





Screntiric Gossir.We have received local news- 
papers containing reports of the annual meeting of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. The system of 
offering premiums and distributing prizes for produc- 
tions displaying the exercise of thought, which has 
been for many years acted upon by this Society, 
has been followed by the best results,—and we could 
desire to see the principle more extensively acted 
upon. Prizes have this year been awarded in the 
departments of Mechanics, Natural History, and 
Statistics for really valuable contributions to know- 
ledge. In addition to these, the Fine and Oma- 
mental Arts and school productions are not for- | 
gotten. In a great mining district, such as Cornwall, 
attention is particularly directed to the science of 
machinery; and we find numerous improvements 
suggested by the competitors in hydraulic engines, 
safety valves, &e. A plan for protecting steam- 
boilers from corrosion strikes us as being peculiarly 
valuable, from its simplicity. It is proposed by Mr. 
J. Williams, of Helstone, to pour a small quantity 
of coal-tar into the water just before the steam is to 
be got up. This substance when thrown into boiling 
water parts with all its volatile constituents,—and 
its carbon is, as a crust, deposited upon all sides of 
the boiler with singular uniformity,—adhering with 
great firmness to the iron plates by the peculiar 
action of the force which appears to condense fiuid 
matter on solid surfaces. Thus a kind of graphite 
coating is formed, which protects the iron most effec- 
tually from corrosion. 

As connecting itself with a subject which is now | 
attracting the attention of most meteorological ob- | 
servers, the following communication of M. Matteucci | 
is of considerable value. This electrician states that | 
his researches upon the loss of electricity in the air 
more or less humid have led him to the following | 
proposition:—In air taken at a constant pressure | 


and temperature, the loss of electricity increases | 


completion. Attemptsof the kind have, to us, served 
only to emphasize the moral of the impossibility. And 
now, ¢hat impossibility is.at lastavowed. W hat our pub< 


| lic has been long prepared for, is formally announced. 


After a protracted struggle, with the help of many 
powers—after that public had been.summoned in 
aid, and the press had marched again and again to 
the rescue, and Parliament had made an ineffectual 
demonstration—and the Russian monarch himself 
had poured in his succours—the seeking for the 
accomplishment of this monument is recognized as a 
striving against destiny. The contest ends in a com- 
promise. The four bas-reliefs will come—it is said 
—and the four lions are to be abandoned.—Seriously, 
there is no denying that Mr. Railton has been most 
unfortunate as regards this work. His adoption of 
a column as the most appropriate monument had 


| reference, not to the intrinsic merit of a column, 


—but to the site on which this was to stand, and the 
necessity of its composing with, and not screening, 
the surrounding accidents. To raise his. work from 
the domain of the architect into the more spiritual 
province of Art, the suggestions for the sculptor 
were made a part of his design: — were, indeed, 
the conditions on which a column was offered 
by him as best suiting all the requisitions of the 
case. To take a part of his design without taking 
the whole is equivalent to not taking his design at 
all. But there is more than the negative wrong. 
His name attaches, in spite of himself, to the dis- 
arranged proportions,—and his fame suffers by 
the mutilation of his thought. Yet, for a long 
series of years, he has been doomed to see his 
column rearing its bare shaft upwards from the 
level of Trafalgar Square, without (excepting only 
the statue of Nelson on the summit—which the 
Committee spoiled by the imposition of a cocked- 
hat) the accessories which he had planned to give it 
grace and proportion. Some of these will now be 
added—after this incomplete monument has reported 
him falsely to half the artist-world of Europe; but 
it is finally decided that the lions couchant, which 
were to give breadth to the base and a meaning to 
the whole, shall be given up :—their empty pedestals. 
at the four corners of the base of the main pedestal 


| remaining to attest the inability of England to finish 
; a Nelson monument.—This is not the only wrong, 
| either, that has been done to Mr. Railton’s plans 


“ 


in reference to the Nelson monument and its “sur- 
roundings.” A printed copy of the specification 
sent in by him to the Committee of the Monument 
with his second set of drawings now lies before us; 
and we there find that the lowering to a common 
level of the ground from the column to the footpath 
on the north side, and the substitution of a flight of 
steps the whole width of the square—thereby giving 
additional apparent height to the National Gallery 


with the quantity of the vapour of water that it con-| the main feature of which has been adopted by 


tains. 
ing to the simple law which Coulomb believed he | 
had deduced from a small number of experiments,— | 
viz. that this loss was proportional to the cube of | 
the weight of the water contained in the air, 





Fine-Art Gossir.— After all, it seems finally 
determined that the Nelson Column cannot be 
placed under the protection of the British Lion. 
Our readers know that on this subject we had 
come to our own conclusions long ago. We have | 
fur years treated this unfortunate work as matter 
only to “ point a moral or adorn a tale.” We have 
looked on it as a precocious ruin,—bearing about 
it some strange ante-natal secret fatal to its con- 
summation. It would have fallen years ago into the 
category of admitted ruins but, as we have often 
said, for the paragraph-monger,—to whom its tallness 
was an attraction and its imperfection a resource. To 
him it owes all of its vitality which has any reference 
toa future. Every now and then some feeble move- 
ment at its base has suggested to his sanguine tem- 
perament a possible completion, Now while we 
write, there are signs of a supererogatory effort in 
that direction, which will lead him— and others | 
whom he influences at a penny a line, —to “ believe | 
a vain thing.”” A shred of canvas covering one side | 
of the pedestal indicates some modern addition to 
this unfinished antique. Such things have happened 
before, at intervals of years—reminding us always of 





But this increased loss does not vary accord- | 


and goes to the credit of another—are of Mr. Rail- 
ton’s suggestion. But to leave a disagreeable sub- 
ject :—were this any other thing than the thing it is 
—the Nelson Monument—we would yet make an 
appeal to the public or to Parliament for these 
lions. We believe that if the rest of the press would 
help us in putting the case strongly, a nation that 
has subscribed so largely for multiplied statues of 
its living lion would be persuaded into the pro- 
priety of “ lionizing” its dead hero, too. 

We alluded a week or two since to the expected 
return of Major Rawlinson from Persia. Letters 
have since been received, by which it appears that 
the Major has recently been excavating at Hillah, 
the site of the ancient Babylon; where he has 
discovered a great number of marble slabs clearly 
and fully illustrative of the Babylonian Pantheon, 
Hitherto no remains had been found at Hillah of an 
earlier date than the era of Nebuchadnezzar.—Major 
Rawlinson will return to England in December next. 

There is at present at Mr. Farrar’s, in Wardour 
Street, a portrait of Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ 
well known by the numerous engravings that have 
been made from it. The picture lately belonged to 
Miss Rushout of Wanstead, and had been in her 
family many years. We notice it for the sake of 
correcting an error which has had a long currency: 
inasmuch as this portrait is generally attributed to 
Sir Peter Lely,—who certainly had no hand in it. 
A not uncommon mezzotint engraving of the picture, 


Greeting attention to this falling off of original in- | the incompleteness without suggesting a hope of | by Van Somer, published at the close of the seven- 
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teenth century, establishes the fact that it was 

painted by Gerard Zoest,—of whom some account 
will be found in Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting 
in England.’ Zoest was, like Lely, a Westphalian; 
and in the present example he may be said to have 
exaggerated Lely’s style. The profusion of wig and 
drapery is truly absurd; yet the expression of the 
countenance is perhaps quite equal, if not superior, 
to the generality of Sir Peter's works. We have too 
few of our poets in the National Gallery :—and as 
this may be considered the only authentic portrait of 
Butler, it should be secured for the public. 

We hear from Berlin that the plates illustrative of 
the Egyptian Expedition of Dr. Lepsius are on the 
eve of publication. They have been executed at the 
expense of the King of Prussia,—and are said to do 
credit to all parties concerned in their production. 

The Heraldo of Madrid announces the deatlr of 
M. Louis Philastre—the artist of what it describes as 
the magnificent paintings of the theatre of the Lyceum 
at Barcelona. 

At the Conversazione, or opening meeting, of the 
Architectural Association, held in the hall of Lyons 
Inn, the report read by the secretary announced that 
the Society had greatly increased—the number of 
its members being now 140. The President remarked, 
that the experiment of an architectural Exhibition 
was likely to prove ultimately successful. Another 
important point, he said, which the Association had 
in view, and on which their committee was now en- 
gaged, was that of framing a code of regulations for the 
better management of architectural competitions,— 
and afterwards convening a general meeting of the 
profession to engage its adoption of them. Sanctioned 
by the body of the profession, such regulations would, 
he said, possess if not the authority of law, that of 
professional etiquette,—consequently could not be 
infringed by individual architects with impunity to 
their personal credit. The Presidentdwelt much on the 
necessity of “union”:—but unfortunately architectu- 
ral competition, however fairly conducted and how- 
ever satisfactory its results to the public, contains 
within’ itself the germs of personal jealousies. Among 
the topics touched upon by the President in the con- 
cluding portion of his lecture was that of Criticism : 
which, according to him, should be regarded as a 
science,—or rather made to become one. According 
to this doctrine, Art, and Taste, and Judgment 
must all be reduced to positive science, too. Now, 
as it appears to us, Science and Taste—or Criticism, 
which is partly the expression and partly the director 
of taste—are independent of each other. The first 
deals with facts,—the second with feelings and opin- 
ions. Neither taste nor criticism has anything to do 
with proveable truths—such as that “two and two 
make four.” If Mr.Creeke merely meant that criti- 
cism should be founded on a careful study of true 
artistic principles and their application, we can agree 
with him. In this part of his lecture the President 
paid a compliment to Mr. Fergusson, and to “the 
brilliant but erratic Ruskin,” both of whom he 
considered to have done much for the promotion of 
sound criticism. Now, here is an_ inconsistency. 
Those two writers are so totally opposed to each 
other in many of their views, that it becomes difficult 
to know which of them we are to follow, or when 
the one and when the other, if they be offered as 
guides. The “erratic” one can hardly be a safe 
leader. Mr. Ruskin has shown himself to be so 
completely swayed by fancy and feeling—by impulse, 
sensibility and emotion—that he is almost the very 
last writer whom we should have expected to hear 
extolled by one who would have criticism put upon 
the footing of a formal science.—Mr. Papworth, too, 
in a short speech which he made, had a fling at 
criticism and critics. He said, that he could not 
recollect a single critic who was capable of producing 
a design :—intending thereby to insinuate that those 
who cannot do the latter are disqualified for the 
office of critic. Mr. Papworth would argue, we sup- 
pose, that no man is competent to say “where the 
shoe pinches’’ unless he can make a shoe. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS’S DRAMATIC READINGS of 
SHAKSPERE every MONDAY EVENING, at Bracrove’s 
Rooms, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-s ;uare.— Monday next, Oct. 15, 
Othello; Oct. 22, King Lear; Oct. 29, Merchant of Venice. To be 
followed by As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, Henry VIIL., 
Much Ado About Nothing, Measure for Measure, Coriolanus, 
Julius Cesar, &. &c. Hamlet and Macbeth will be repeated 
shortly.—Admissiun, iv. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. Commence at Light. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Trio No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
Op. 13.—Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 14. 
—By Charles Edward Horsley. 

Mr. Charles E. Horsley is obviously incited by a 
desire for excellence more substantial than that which 
animates many of his contemporaries. Whereas 
they content themselves with writing saleable ar- 
rangements of operatic airs, bagatelles, notturni, 
&c., he prefers exercising himself in grand classical 
composition. This, at least, his thirteenth and four- 
teenth works manifest. We have, besides, an interest- 
ing collection of Songs bearing his name; but they 
must be reserved for some future opportunity, while 
we do our courtesies by this Trio and Duetto as de- 
serving to be ranked among the best English addi- 
tions to the library of the chamber performer with 
which we are acquainted. 

It may be generally remarked, in limine, that Mr. 
Horsley’s writings, though by no means to be placed 
in the category of easy music, are clear of one of the 
popular aftectations of our time,—which is studied 
difficulty. The opening movement of the 7rio, an 
allegro con brio in B minor, starts at once with a 
broad and simple melody important enough for its 
purpose, and enunciated with sufficient composure: 
another merit rare in days when writers who pos- 
sess the slightest command over harmonic science 
seem as if they could never exhibit it too soon or too 
mercilessly —thus destroying that feeling of colour 
(or key) without the maintenance of which we are 
old fashioned enough to think that there is no great 
satisfaction in any composition. Mr. C. Horsley’s 
allegro, moreover, is well sustained,—in places rising 
into real grandeur. Our objection to it is, its close 
and undeniable reference to a cherished model. Not 
merely in its figurative passages for the pianoforte, 


but in its contexture, the influence of Mendelssohn | 
It is not a case of plagiarism, but of | 


is present. 
unconscious imitation arising from intimate 
ledge and deep love. Thus Mr. Lockhart 
in his ‘ Life of Scott* that Mr. Terry of the 


know- 
tells us 
Adelphi 


Theatre absolutely assumed the voice and manner of 


the Great Unknown—though the one was a Southron 
and the other a Scot, in heart, tongue and name! 
The second movement, an andante con moto in @ 
major, is written rather in the modern romantic 
style than after the fashion of those flowing and rich 
slow movements in which Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Hummel delighted :—being recitative supported 
by a tremolando divided among the divers instru- 
ments, alternated with a cantabile large and grandiose, 
and also somewhat vocal. This andante gives scope 
to picturesque and impassioned playing,—and being 
adequately rendered cannot fail to strike and interest 
the listener. It is followed by a scherzo in D major, 
7 tempo:—a movement really playful. Its two sub- 
jects are happily contrasted : another sign of care and 
invention deserving honour—since the fancy of Mr. 
Horsley’s fellow-worshippers tends to confound the 
scherzo with the Toccata or Study, in which departure 
from the original lead becomes an offence, not a 
felicitous device. Now, great as is the effect wrought 
by continuity, that produced by coherent episode 
in these light and playful parts of a composition is 
much greater. What an exquisite relief did Beet- 
hoven always give to his minuets and scherzi by 
their ¢rios—or second subjects! It is precisely 
an indifference to such variety (consequent, pro- 
bably, on his close studies of the strict German 
instrumental master, Sebastian Bach) which has 
subjected Mr. Horsley’s model, Mendelssohn, to 
the charge of dryness and want of fancy, brought 
against him by those who can only admit one 
humour, one style, one school. We sce in the 
Tauberts and Kufferaths et id genus omne, who 
affect every form of their original—what barren and 
mechanical pages are the product of imitation. Our 
praise, therefore, is proportionately greater to Mr. 
Horsley for having avoided what experience of his 
school shows us to be a generic temptation. His 
trio is wound up by a brilliant allegro vivace con fuoco 
in B major § tempo—a finale, agreeable and bright in 
its subjects, and calling upon the pianist for delicacy, 
rapidity and solidity of hand, with an appeal which 
is perfectly legitimate. Da capo—a solitary Trio in 
A major by Mr. W. S. Bennett excepted—we re- 
collect no English composition in this form so 
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finished as Mee. 


thoroughly sterling and carefully 
Horsley’s. q 
The Sonata was a yet more difficult task 

undertake :—the duetts for the piano and yj to 
which have stood the test of time being oe Violin 
two names,—those of Mozart and Beethoy en ~~ 
it is, that spirited and individual Sonatas (or nthe 
perhaps, single movements) by Ries are extant the 
style and originality of which will some day a . 
them from the neglect into which for the tienen 
they have fallen ;—true it is, that Steibelt and Pleva 
and Kozeluch all produced specimens to which 
players not exclusively devoted to this or the oth 
perfection, and thus absurdly disregardful of i 
smaller folk, will recur with pleasure —true it ; 
that those who enjoy the robust, closely-knit po 
| of an earlier period will take pastime and brace their 
taste in the Sonatas of Bach:—but when the great 
mass of instrumental music produced during the last 
century is taken into account, even the above list 
(needlessly extended as it may he thought by 
modern rhapsodists to be) appears Strangely re. 
stricted. It must be very hard to succeed where the 
instances of permanent success are so limited, and 
yet where the want is so great and so universally 
admitted. For now the honest listener bids fair to 
become positively weary of Beethoven's Kreutzer 
Duett, and of that essentially grander composition by 
him in c minor.— By the style of Mr. Horsley's 
| Sonata it is evident that he has not aimed at concert. 
| honours :—the tone of his work being grace, quaint. 
ness, expressiveness, rather than such grandeur and 
| brilliancy as enable a pair of players to interest a 
| large congregation during half an hour's session, 
| The first and last movements are in the pleasing 
| key of F major:—that, a flowing allegro cantabile 
in § tempo,—this, an allegro molto vivace in common 
time, the subject of which, depending on the effect 
to be given to a reiterated note, will be found a good 
test of a hand at once firm and light. But to either 
we prefer the andante con moto in A minor 3 temp, 
This has a cheerful, old-world air,—a savour (so to 
say) of the national melody which is truly relishing; 
and it cannot fail to please should those undertaking 
its execution have any feeling for humour in music, 
Throughout the Sonata, as in Mr. Horsley’s Trio, 
the writing is good; but we remark certain signs of 
timidity rather than embarrassment in the working 
up of his more important movements to their closes, 
Nowhere is more evident than in this part of his 
task the distance betwixt a musician’s mastery and 
scholarship—genius and cleverness. The musician 
must show courage without eccentricity, indulge in ela- 
boration without tiresomeness, excite surprise without 
the culminating point of climax being lost sight of 
Further, hisdifficulties are immensely increased by the 
incomparable examples before the world, which have 
fixed the connoisseur’s requisitions in this matter at 
a height somewhat dizzy for aspirants to reach.—To 
conclude :—whether by our praise or by our question- 
ings, we have ill-conveyed our meaning if the reader 
does not perceive that in the above remarks both 
respect and encouragement are conveyed : respect 
for Mr. Horsley’s high ambition, sound training 
and active fancy,—and encouragement to trust m 
his own individual genius, and to turn it rather 
away from than towards the most deeply regretted 
inventor and artist of modern times. 








Haymarket.—On Monday Mr. Macready com- 
menccd, with the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ the series of 
his farewell performances. As might have been ex 
pected on his first appearance in London since his 
l return from America, and escape from the out- 
rage which he had there suffered—his friends made 
| a point of assembling, and demonstrating publicly 
| their sense of the dignity with which he had passed 
| through the trial in question.— W hether arising from 
| the nervous agitation proper to the occasion or from 
| some other cause, Mr. Macready was somewhat 
| hoarse, and was consequently led to more effort 2 
| his style than usual. This extra exertion was unpleat 
ing; but did not prevent the usual applause at ° 
| favourite actor’s “old familiar” points. On Mr. 
Macready’s merits in Macbeth, as in other characters 

| opinions differ :—indeed, as to his style in genet 
' there is far from universal consent. Its merits am 
| its faults are alike great,—the latter are the part of 
him which has been most imitated. The former remain 
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——_unpartaken ,unapproached by any surviving 
hiso d as an elocutionist, Mr. Macready is 
logical insight into characte r, and 
the evolution of those minute traits which give | 
action. Attending, however, too 

h to detail, he is apt to sacrifice the firmness 
Pie distinctness of outline. Thus, in his Macbeth, 
— that inherent dignity of conduct and nobility 
© pesting which Shakspeare ascribes to his hero 
<a his crime. The error is a common stage 
ad only in Mr. Macready’s presentment it is 
exaggerated by his elaborate attention to details. | 

Mrs. Warner was the Lady Macbeth ; and, like 
yr. Macready, acted with extraordinary effort — 
heginning hoarsely, and before the end of the 
frst act losing the due command of her voice.— 
Too great anxiety on the part of both was probably 
the cause of this “effect defective. —_ In_other 
respects, Mrs. Warner acted with force and dignity, 
though not with all that classical breadth of sty le 
ghich the character demands. Some new business 
introduced into the banquet scene, —which to | 
as appears of questionable propriety. During the 
confusion caused by Macheth’s strange behaviour, | 
the Physician (Mr. Tilbury) came forward and 
gesticulated extravagantly before the Queen, as if 
giving a medical opinion on Macbeth’s sanity. 
Now, considering that we are not introduced by 
the Poet to the Physician until the fifth act, this 
intrusion of the latter into the third act is an 
ysjustifiable interference with Shakspeare’s text. 
This by-play is mischievous, besides, as distracting 
attention from the main business going on in the 
fyreground. Tere it is proper to mention that Mr, 
Macready himself is guilty of undue solicitude in 
regard to the chair in which the Ghost has been 
gated. This he drags about the stage, in order | 
subsequently to seat himself in it,—or pushes aside 
to get it out of his way: thus stopping the current of | 
passion in favour of a piece of stage furniture not 
atall conveniently arranged. 
Qn Wednesday, Mr. Macready appeared in the 
character of Hamlet. 
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Surrey.—Mr, Creswick has proceeded merit- 
giously in the manner in which he has placed Sir | 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s drama of ‘ Richelieu’ upon | 
thestage. He has been lavish in his pictorial and other 
decorations; the costumes are rich and the groupings | 
carefully arranged. Mr. Creswick has done some- | 
thing in addition to this:—he has restored to the 
jrama which he has revived those poetic passages | 
that from its first presentation to its last had always | 
been omitted. He has faith in his public,—and 
believes that poetry is not caviare to a modern 
audience. Acting under a different impression, Mr. 
Macready and Mr. Phelps have always omitted such 
portions of the text of ‘ Richelieu’ as were devoted 
to poetic illustration. The matter has now been 
brought to the test; and the result to be recorded is, 
that these restorations are among the passages most 
applauded,—that the poet’s sympathies had all along 
been right and the actor’s conventional prejudices 


wrong. 

Mr. Creswick’s Richelieu is one of the best 
of his assumptions. It has many fine points, — 
ad is marked throughout by steady execution 
and clear characterization. The situation at the 
end of the fourth act was so powerfully ren- 
dered, that the actor was recalled before the curtain 
to receive the plaudits of the audience. Baradas 
had an able representative in Mr. Mead. Indeed, 
the cast of the entire play was a good one:—the part 
of Julie being performed by Madame Ponisi, that of 
Frangois by Miss Dickinson, and that of the Count 
de Mauprat by Mr. Shepherd. —The house was 
crowded. 





in the play called the Princess de Bouillon) by means 
of a bouquet —The action of the poison on the 
victim is described as having been singular and strik- 
ing—producing clevation and aberration of mind 
previous to death. The piece is cleverly put to- 
gether; the chief portion of the dialogue being comic, 
and passing in the green-room of the theatre, the 
salon of an actress, and the drawing-room of a 
princess. The Princess de Bouillon is the heartless 
wife of a heartless prince—he a wittol and she a 
coquette—who, having patronized the Count de 
Saxe, procures from jealousy his imprisonment. 
Adrienne purchases his release by the sacrifice of 
her jewels.—The Prince and Princess are enacted 
by Mr. Diddear and Mrs. Murray :—Maurice, the | 
Count de Saxe, being ably played by Mr. Leigh | 
Murray. Mr. Farren is suited with a part, that of 
Michonnet, the senile prompter of the Comédie 
Frangaise, who is dying with a concealed and, from 
his age, absurd passion for the celebrated Adrienne, 
—and who generously contributes towards the means 
of effecting the Count’s deliverance though in so doing 
he may lose his mistress to a rival. All this was 
touchingly rendered by Mr. Farren, But the bur- 
then of the piece lay upon Mrs. Stirling—whose 
performance merits high praise. In the early green- 
room scenes, and in her interviews with her lover, 
easy, arch and graceful,_she became great in the 
scene where, before the Princess’s guests, she un- 
masks that noble lady’s profligate character—and, 
in obedience to the latter's commands to recite 
before herself and them, selects a passage from the 
‘Phédre’ of Racine calculated to sting to the heart 
the courtly delinquent. In the concluding act, 
while expressing the delirious state of min 
quent on inhaling the poison, Mrs, Stir 
formance was very fine. The situation i 
one; and is rendered highly poetical by 
the poor victim recalling to mind from 
Corneille’s ‘Psyche’ as applicable to her own love 
and position with her rival. With such ; g, the 
piece could not fail of being successful :—and it is 
one likely to improve the fortunes of the house. 
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Mary tesone.— Mr. Charles Kemble’s play of 
‘The Point of Honour’ was revived here on Wed- 
nesday :—the part of Durimel being well supported 
by Mr. Davenport. Mr. Johnstone was the Chevalier 
de St. Franc,—and Steinberg fell to the lot of Mr. 
Cooke. 





Miss F. Vining made an excellent Bertha. | 
| resumed on Monday next, the 15th,—that ‘ Les 


| poisoned by a rival—a lady of uncertain rank (but tion which even the cold-blooded and thoughtful 


found it hard to resist. Of all the disciplined orches- 
tras which we have ever heard, his was perhaps the 
most beautifully under discipline. Not only did the 
eyes of its members never stray from their work,— 
not only did their hands and lips move like those of 
one person, so precise was their unanimity,—but their 
spirits never appeared to tire under the influence of 
the bow which he wielded for béton. As conductor 
of a band, his skill, life, and energy were as the pure 
gold to Musard’s silver-gilt or Jullien’s pinchbeck; 
and whatever precedence may be due to Lanner in 
his own land, it is certain that Strauss was the first of 
his class whose name won an European reputation, 
This was largely ascribable to his genius as a com- 
poser; for genius it was,—as such to be rated, re- 
spected, and regretted by all who recognize perfec- 
tion whatever be its form. The flowing melodies of 
his best waltzes were deliciously sweet and unaffect- 
edly natural: not always without a strain of pensive- 
ness which enhanced the interest of the dance-tune 
by giving it a shade of expression. His use, too, of 
broken rhythms and unexpected modulations was 
new, piquant, and excellent in its variety; and there 
are few of his waltzes (or, to speak more precisely, 
series of waltzes,) in which contrast of key, instru- 
mental effect and form of passage—suspense followed 
by satisfaction and climax of interest,—are not carried 
to that height of complete finish which entitles him 
to a place not among the ephemera, but among the 
inventors, in music, Harassed and gloomy as are the 
Viennese at this moment, the decease of their friend 
and playfellow of so many carnivals’ standing is said 
to have excited a hearty interest, picturesquely 
shown. The body of the deceased was laid out in 
state, —and beside the coffin the unstrung violin. 
Herr Strauss is said to have died a poor man: this 
scems strange. 

The news from Paris is contradictory, Correspon- 
dents who should know assure us that it is by no 
means improbable that the Italian Opera may not 
open this winter. Contemporaries announce the 
engagement there of—Mdlle. Cruvelli!—a measure 
little likely to restore the golden days of the theatre. 
—The new opera by MM. Scribe and Halévy, on a 
faéry story, is said to have been brilliantly successful 
at the Opéra Comique, with Madame Ugalde as its 
heroine.—M. Auber’s five-act opera with the puz- 
zling title of ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ is in rehearsal 





| at the Académie, and will be shortly forthcoming. 


Meanwhile, we believe, that ‘Le Prophéte’ is to be 


MusicaL anp Dramatic Gossip.—Deferring for | Huguenots’ is to be studied afresh, with M. Roger 


Giovanni,’ with which the Princess's Theatre com- 
menced its season a few days since, and in which 
Miss L. Pyne made her first appearance as Zerlina, 
we cannot but call attention to the promises made 
for the establishment,—since they are more liberal, 
various and interesting than usual. In addition to 
the vocalists who have appeared, are announced 
Madame Thillon, Miss Poole, Madame Macfarren, 
and Mr. T. Williams, hitherto known as a pleasing 
concert-tenor. Three new operas are spoken of: 
‘The Bleeding Nun,’ with music by Mr. E, Loder,— 
‘The King of Hearts,’ with music by Mr. Macfarren, 
—and ‘ Kenilworth,’ with music by Signor Schira. 
The English translation of Halévy’s ‘ Val d’Andorre,’ 
promised last season is also spoken of. There is here, 
at all events, no lack of variety; and under anything 
like fair conditions of libretti, and of care in produc- 
ing the works, we have small doubts of the success of 
entertainments thus pleasantly varied.—A travelling 
English opera company, the main personages of 
which are Miss Lucombe, Mr. S. Reeves, and Mr. 
Whitworth, is about to make a tour in the provinces. 

The recent death of the Strauss at once deprives 
the Austrian capital of one of its most fascinating 





Srranp.—An abridged translation of M. Scribe's 
tragedy on the subject of ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’ has 
been made by Mr. Oxenford for this theatre. He 
has reduced the five acts to three, and placed upon 
the English boards a piece of much interest. 
one of a class very popular on the French stage; 
in which the heroine is an actress, and the action 
a revelation of green-room mysteries. Adrienne 
Was an artiste at the Comedie Frangaise in 1730— 


attached to the Count de Saxe (subsequently the | 


famous marshal); and was supposed to have been 


| attractions and makes another blank in the sadly 
| impoverished world of musical composition. The 
| Viennese for the moment have other cares than those 
| of the Speil and the Redouten-Saal; but so long as 


tourists as live on the surface loved to visit, Strauss 


was one of their kings and rulers; the Oberon whose | 


last new Valzer could set every one a dancing—old 
men and matrons, boys and girls,—let them be ever 
| so sulky, let them have dined “ever so much.” 
| There was an intoxication about the whole exhibi- 


a few days our notice of the English version of * Don | 1 a 
| racters,—and that the lady will probably appear in 


and Madame Viardot Garcia in the principal cha- 


a French version of ‘ Norma’ during the winter. 

Among theatrical changes of interest we may 
advert to the appearance of Mr. Wigan at the 
Princess’s Theatre, — where, also, that clever and 
rapidly rising actress, Miss Saunders, of the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, is engaged. It seems generally under- 
stood that no musical effort of any great importance 
will be made this winter. Those, therefore, who 
have run through the chime of complaints against 
opera as the “ interposing medium” betwixt legiti- 
mate drama and profitable sympathy have now a 
fair field. Let us hope that they will cultivate it well : 
but it must be by new methods, and not the hack- 
neyed receipts of ancient science. 

The well-known actress Mrs. Orger died at 
Brighton on the 2nd of October, in the sixty-second 
year of her age. She was an annuitant on the 





Drury Lane Fund to the extent of 120/. a year.— 
Our older readers will recollect her as an excellent 
performer in low comedy. 

In Paris, a most inflammatory drama, with the title 
of ‘Rome,’ has just been prohibited at the Thédtre 
| Porte St. Martin, in consequence of its performance 
| having given occasion to some disturbances. Its per- 
| formance, in truth, would never have been permitted, 

if we are to believe report, had not the Govern- 
ment wished to avail itself of so forcible an illustra- 


It is! they were the busily-mirthful people whom such | tion of the necessity of a censorship at a time when 


a total re-arrangement of theatrical affairs in France, 
including the abolition of all monopolies, is on the 
tapis. 

The Continental papers announce the death, near 
| Leipsie, at the age of eighty-four years, of one of 
the greatest of German actors, Madame Sophie 
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Schroeder. Madame Schroeder was a Prussian by 
birth,—and belonged to a family of illustrators of 
the German stage. Her father was M. Burger, an 
actor of distinction,—her husband acquired for him- 
self the title of the German Talma,—and her 
daughter, in whose arms she expired, is the cele- 
brated singer Madame Schroeder-Devrient. Madame 
Schroeder made her first appearance at Prague; and 
after her marriage achieved a series of triumphs, in 
the parts of Medea, Phedra, Merope, Sappho, Lady 
Macbeth, and Jeanne de Montfaucon, on all the great 
stages of Germany. The Emperor Francis is said 
to have conferred on her an honour never before or 

since bestowed on any dramatic artist in Germany. 
He had her painted in several of the scenes of each 
of her greatest parts,—and deposited the series of 
portraits in the Imperial Museum of Vienna, to serve 
as models for the young dramatic artists of Germany 
throughout all time. 





MISCELLANEA 

Supply of Water to London.—It will be remem- 
bered that at the end of last. year a plan was pro- 
pounded for bringing water to London from the 
River Thames, at Henley, promising to ensure to 
every inhabitant of the metropolis an unremitting 
supply of this all-important desideratum within his 
own house. The opposition was manifold, and the 
bill was lost on the second reading. The promoters 
of that bill have, it seems, resolved on a fresh at- 
tempt, modifying their scheme so as to get rid of 
some of the opponents, and they propose to place 
the management of the undertaking in the hands of 
arepresentative commission. Water is to be brought 
from Henley by means of an aqueduct (not a canal, 
as at first intended), and to be delivered into a 
reservoir at Hampstead, high enough to supply the 
loftiest buildings, and extinguish fires without en- 
gines. We are not at this moment in a position to 
assert that their plan for supplying London with pure 
water is the best suggested, but we do.say that the 
importance of the object is such, the necessity for 
water is so great and paramount, that the proposal 
ought to receive the most candid and careful consi- 
deration. When it is known that at the present 
moment there are 70,000 houses in London, contain- 
ing not less than 560,000 inhabitants, which have 
no water supplied to them from any one of the eight 
great water companies which exist, further argument 
must be unnecessary. All London ought to cry as 
loudly as if next door were on fire—* Water! 
water!! water! !!”—Builder. 

Milton's Widow.—Your Correspondent, who has written 
two papers in your valuable Journal respecting Elizabeth, 
the third wife of our great poet, Milton, seems not to be 
aware that the sermon preached at the funeral of that lady 
‘was afterwards printed in a volume of Sermons by Mr. Isaac 
Kimber, 8vo. 1756. It is the 18th sermon in the volume ; 
and entitled, ‘ The Vanity and Uncertainty of Human Life, 
# Sermon preached at the Funeral of Elizabeth, the Third 
Wife of John Milton,— March 10, 1726.’ In a foot note it 
is stated that ‘she was the relict of the great author of 
Paradise Lost, who attended our author's ministry.” Either 
your correspondent is wrong in his date of her death, or 
this is a‘ typographical error. Mrs. E. Milton attended as 
one of the congregation at the General Baptist Chapel at 
Nantwich. Mr.Samuel Acton was for a long period the 
pastor; and he was the person referred to by your Corre- 
spondent as her executor. He was a considerable man in 
his day among the Baptists. I have nine of his publica- 
tions in my possession. Mr. Isaac Kimber was his assistant 
in the ministry at Nantwich for three years; during which 
time he preached the sermon referred to. He afterwards 
removed to London. He published many books—chiefly 
historical :amongst them ‘ An Abridged History of England,’ 
which met with a large sale,—and a ‘ Life of Oliver Crom- 
well.” His son, Edward Kimber, published the volume of 
Sermons,—and is known by his ‘ Baronetage,’ &c. I am, &c. 

James READ. 

Curious Discovery.—In removing one of the old 
almshouses of the Livery Dole, at Heavitree, near 
Exeter, a curious discovery has been made, illustra- 
tive of the ‘practice of fire and faggot in the early 
days of Henry VIII. It is the remnant of the stake 
to which Bennet the schoolmaster was tied in 1531, 
—of which burning for heresy an account is given 
by Hoker, first Chamberlain of Exeter; his 
crime ‘was, denying the divinity of the Virgin 
Mary and denouncing transubstantiation, “ Bennet 
(or Benet), the Torrington schoolmaster, was tied up 
in a neat skin (cow skin), and burnt with all the 
furze and faggots the parish of Heavitree could then 
supply. One of the Carews burnt his beard with a 





blazing brand.” The stake found is of elm, slightly 
charred; and there has also been found the iron ring 
which went round the apex of the stake, into which 
a stout staple, clamp, or bolt, somewhat in the 
guise of a ship’s anchor, with transverse prongs or 
flukes, was inserted, having a ring or circular hole 
at the top, through which the chain went which 
confined the sufferer to the fatal tree. These relics 
are to be deposited at the Institution.— Western 
Luminary. 


The Chief Libraries of Europe-—If the principal 
libraries of the several capital cities of Europe be 
arranged in the order of their respective magnitudes 
they will stand as follows.— 

Vols. 
824,000 
++» 600,000 
+» 446,000 
-- 435,000 
.. 412,000 
.- 410,000 
313,000 
300,000 
200,000 
- 200,000 

187,000 

180,000 
. 170,000 

150,000 
150,000 
150,000 

150,000 

133,500 

. 120,000 
. 100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
. 100,000 


in the 


Vols. 

- 360,000 

+ 250,000 

. 220,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,600 

- 166,724 

- 150,000 
130,000 
seeee 115,000 
«++ 112,000 
- 110,000 
110,000 


1, Paris (1), National Library .... 
Munich, Royal Library 
Petersburgh, Imperial Library 
London, British Museum Library .. 
Copenhagen, Royal Library 
Berlin, Royal Library 
Vienna, Imperial Library ........+.-.-++ 
. Dresden, Royal Library.........+-+-+- eee 
. Madrid, National Library....... 
. Wolfenbiittel, Ducal Library 
- Stuttgard, Royal Library ...... 
. Paris (2), Arsenal Library.... . 
Milan, Brera Library ° 
. Paris (3), St. Génévieve Libra 
. Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Library ........ 
Florence, Magliabecchian Library ..... 
. Naples, Royal Library . 
. Brussels, Royal Library 
. Rome (1), Casanate Library 
. Hague, Royal Library ° 
- Paris (4), Mazarine Library .. 
- Rome (2), Vatican Library 
23. Parma, Ducal Library ... aan 
The chief University libraries may be ranked 
following order.— 
1. Géttingen, University Library 
2. Breslau, University Library....... 
3. Oxford, Bodleian Library .... 

Tubingen, University Library .......... 
Munich, University Library........ 
Heidelburg, University Library 
Cambridge, Public Library ... 

Bologna, University Library. . 
Prague, University Library 
Vienna, University Library 
Leipsic, University Library 
Copenhagen, University Library...... 
Turin, University Library .... 
Louvain, University Library -+» 105,000 
. Dublin, Trinity College Library ...... +++ 104,239 
. Upsal, University Library ........... eecceece 100,000 
7. Erlangen, University Library ... ««- 100,000 
18. Edinburgh, University Library ..... 90,854 
—Daily News. 
Port Phillip Gold Field.—The Port Phillip 4rgus 
says, “the gold finding affair” in Australia Felix is 
as’ much a reality as is the famous Burra Burra. 
Respecting the Port Phillip gold field, Mr. P. 
Roberts, of Asgrove, Van Diemen’s Land, writes in 
the following terms to the Launceston Examiner. 
“From communications, I have no doubt of the 
existence of perhaps the richest gold mine in the 
world at Port Phillip. It at present appears to be a 
diluvial deposit, aided by an upheaving of the earth. 
How long this gold mine has existed it would be 
folly to surmise, but the lapse of ages must have 
occurred since the formation of the Pyrenees; and 
it follows, the washings of the mountains must have 
caused at the foot of mountains very considerable 
deposits. I believe the gold at California was dis- 
covered by the cutting of a mill-dam by a gentleman 
named Sutter; and I have. been told on good 
authority, that the gold deposits at California are 
seven or eight feet from the surface,—and it is said 
the whole surface is diluvial. Will it,. therefore, 
not be wise in some of the settlers living at the foot 
of the Pyrenees to bore some ten to twenty feet ? 
Why should not Port Phillip have beds of gold dust 
as extensive as California, since gold has been found 
in pieces as large as from one to fourteen and a half 
ounces? I copy this weight from a letter from a 
gentleman who says he has had the pieces in his 
hand, and that one individual had procured as much 
as eight pounds! Should alluvial deposits of gold 
exist there, Port Phillip may expect to become 
densely peopled. The borings of the deposits will 
soon prove whether or not gold has been washed 
down.” 
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To CorresroypENnts.—Rey. G. C. 
Incipiens—F. H.—H. V.—received. 

A. P. is thanked. We will make some use of his commu- 
nication. 


5.—Walmer—E. J.— 





ANATOMY FOR ARTISTs, 


we Now ready, 
'TTHE ANATOMY of ihe EXTERN 
FORMS of MAN, for Artista, Painters, and fo x 
Dr. FAU. Edited, with numerous Additions, Le 
KNOX. M.D, Lecturer on Anatomy, I VoL A 

of 28 Plates, 4to. Price, plain, 11 4 : coloured. 
Vol. VII. of the ae 4 of [illustrated Scien 

gene walle, Publisher and Foreign 

stree 


X r 
‘THE LAW OF STORMS.—_The PROGRRs 
of the DEVELOPEMENT of the LAW of STOR RNY 
the VARIABLE WINDS ; with the Practical Apion’ 
Subject to NAVIGATION: By Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM it 
C.B. F.R.S. of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Price 93. M Rei 
ohn Weale, 59, High Holborn, 


Now completed, in 8vo. price 2l. 5¢, with a: 
; of eB aimee) Plates, TE in Panying Totume 
MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY of the HU 
= BODY. in HEALTH and DISR ASE. May 
By ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.B. MLRGS. & 
“ The plates are beautifully executed and coloured, and 
perfect idea of the objects which they are intended to ill 


red. 2. 22, Bo 
atifie W = 
Bookseller, i, Re 








co 
usta 
“ We have rarely met with a work in whi Laned, 
scattered parts of a new science have been — the-debatable 
more judiciously combined into something nearly apy he: 
the perfection of a complete system.”— Medical Gazele de 
London : Samuel Hichley, 32, Fleet-street, 
. Recently published, price 2s, 6d, 
THE ART of MODELLING WAXE 
_ FLOWERS, FRUIT, &. By G. W. FRANCIS PLS 
Thi s work contains every information connected “with 
delightful art, and is illustrated with numerous Wood Engra: in 
of Moulds, Patterns, Paste of Flowers, &c. &e, ™ 
Simpkin, Mars 1all & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; Postag 
3e., of Mr. D. Prancis, 21, Mile End-road, and all Bookoree™ 


‘4 
N R. YEARSLEY’S PAPERS, giving q 
iv. ’ Account of his New Mode of treating DEAFNESS, are 
reprinted from the Lancet, in the form of a pamphlet, price a 
sent by post free on receipt of sixteen postage stamps. 7 
Published = John Churchill, 46, Princes-street, Soho, 

“ We have ourselves seen the remedy applied by Mr, Yearsles 
several cases of apparently incurable deafness, and in gous 4 
those cases the effect produced appeared to be almost miracy 
This happy discovery establishes for our profession another 
to public gratitude and respect.” 

Leading Article of the Lancd, July 22, 1348, 





This day is published, a New Edition of 
T AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, a 
4 other Poems. By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, Professur 
Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. With an Appendix: 
containing an Examination of the Statements in Mr. Macsulg 
‘History of England,’ regarding John Grahame of Clayerhoy 
Viscount of Dundee. In feap. svo. price 9s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 
$$ —————————___—__..__. 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 
’ This day is published, . 
"THE CAXTONS: a Family Picture, By ty 
_Author of * Rienzi,’ &c. &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





On Monday, October 15th, in 1 vol. post Svo. price 5e, will be 


published, 
KMANUEL SW EDENBORGE;: 
4 A_BIOGRAPHY. 
London: William Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
*x* The above work, and Catalogues of the Philosophicabanj 
Theological Works of Swedenborg, forwarded by post free. 





2 Just published, 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. with a Memoir of the Author and 
m Frontispiece, price 68. 6d. 
‘HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers ani 
ree Daughters. By GRACE AGUILAR. 

., This is a clever and interesting tale. It corresponds welt 
its name. Illustrating the silent constant influence of a wiseal 

affectionate parent over characters the most diverse.” 
Christian Lady's Magazin, 

London : Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 


MR. HENRY DIER'S' NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 
[J USTIANA; or, The Evening Adventures of a 
Weaver and a Chimneysweep. 
HENRY DIER, Esq. A.M. 
ubdlisher, 29, Warwick-street, Regent-street. 





B 
F. W. Wheeler, 





‘ In3 large vols, 8vo. 218. 
OUTHEY’S LIFE of the Rev. Dr. A. BELL 
J _ —The Friends of National Education are informed thats 
limited number of the remaining Copies of the above importat 
Work may now be obtained at One Guinea each Copy, ( 
the published price,) from Mr. Davies, 11, Church-street, Old Kea 
road, London; Mr. Simpson, at the Depository of the N 
Society, Westminster; or from Mr. Varty, 31, Strand. 





This day is published, price 188, 
A N ELEMENTARY COURSE of MATHE 
MATICS, Goolgned principally for Students of the Unive 
sity of Cambridge. y the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, ML 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and Giu 
College. Third Edition. 
Cambridge: John Deighton. Sold by Simpkin, Marshall (0, 
and George Bell, London ; and Deighton & Laughton, Liverpo| 





Now ready, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
OETHE’S HERMAN and DOROTHEA:! 
Tale of the French Revolution. Translated into Bagi 
Hexameters from the German Hexameters of the Author, witha 
Introductory hoes d on the Origin and Nature of the Poem. 
“Goethe's peculiarities may shine out more conspi 4 
some of his other works, but in none else are they so collected 
a focus.”—W. Von Humboldt. 
London : 136, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


IFE ASSURANCE.~— An Historical and Stat 
4 tical Account of the Population, the Law of Mortality, 
the Different Systems of Life Assurance: inclu x = 
dity and Non-validity of Life Policies: with Observations © 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES and SAVINGS’ BANKS; to¥ 
added a Review of Life Assurance, explanatory of the Nate, 
Advantages, and the Various Purposes to which it may be spplitd 
By ALFRED BURT, Esq. Secretary to a Life Office. eee 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and all 
Booksellers, 
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Just published, in medium 8vo. price 38, 6d. 
p THE SECOND:.« Tracepy. 
By N. T. MGILE. 
Marshall & Co.; and B. Kimpton, 43, High 





8yo. ISTO in cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
cRITICAL Hl STORY of RATIONALISM 
Origin to the Present Time. By 
A ents? ate from the Second Edition of the 


pen Orig 
oe ee 
I ON of tt the GOSPEL 
LITERAL TRANSLAT ore ITE RULES of 


according to 4 ey - AN HEINFETTER, Author of 
tS erainioe t Hhe Sense conveyed in . Ancient Greck 


Cradock & Co. 48, 1 —_ 


aie 
cHROMO-LITHOGRAPH PHIC . DRAWI NG 
{ the PAINTED CELLING inithe NAVE of PETER- 
Tal CATHEDRAL, wherein all the singular Admixture 
pao’ ious, Grotesque, Heraldic, and Symbolic Figures which 


he Deh this extraordinary feature of the p Siting. are faith- 
seated and coloured as in the Origi 

ty By W. 

This curious re! 


STRICKLAN % 
of Ecclesiastical Decoration of the Twelfth 
is ae ee to be the finest 5) 
jn Great Britain. It is in ahig 


ecimen of its character and 
state of preservation, and 
wine representation of it exis 
be its details all bear 


The drawing is six feet long, 
same relative proportions as the 
by George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. Cambridge: E. 
aio 8 tnd by the Author, Midgate, , Peterborough. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
£ BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertaine Eopeeeie of any description 
juuman ilfe. 
— - ty ren 4 information mee be had on application 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
are 7 New, Bri MES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 


guy LIFE ASSURARCE SOCIETY, 





eed 


— 
Charles Bell Ford. bs 
na. Gh Ladbroke, Esq. 
7 Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Henry Littledale, Esq. 
rge Warde Norman, Esq. 
Breet Pearse, Esq 
| Charles Richard. Pole, Esq. 
Lambert Pole, Es 
Henry Rich, Esq. MP. 
ow & Hamilton, R. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Joxph Hoare, Esq. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 

The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 

Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
sccording to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 

Jondon, or ofany of the Agents of the Societ, ty 

The Premiums required Yd this Office on Young Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old established Offices. 

‘A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
tatitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
ey One per Cent, per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 per 

iat. on the Premiums received, from the period when the ras 
ine became entitled to * participate in the Profits of t! 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10. 
Pill Mall East, London. Established in 1309, and Incorporated 


ITHERLAND, K.G. 


i iderman. 

OP. FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. - (Director H.E.LC.) 
Physician— JOHN WEBSTER, M ‘D. FR. 

Thebenefits of Life Assurance are afforded by_ this Company to 

their utmost extent, co: manne with perfect security in a fully sub- 


amilton, ea 





ly , besides an accumulating Premium 
525 “oobk, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
due of more than 105,0001., which is annually increasing. Sai 
fifths of the profits are septenniadl a the insurers 0: 
the partition scale of prem On I for the whole life, 
the Premium may remain on credit for the first sever years. 
Tables of Increasing Kates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to insure 1002. at death. 
: Second | Third | Fourth) Fifth | Remainder 
Year, | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. of Life. 
3 ton 24£0019 2£1 0 3\£1 
v 3 152 1681 
om tin 113 9 115° 10) 1 








Age First 





£1 2 s} £118 2 
110 (| 210 5 
20+} 383 


Prospectuses, with Tables et Rates, and full particulars, may be 
thained of the Foreens, 4 . New Bank Bu: Haings, and of of the 
Aguary, John King, Esq. * Pall Mal hes t. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 
ITRE 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Pale Mall, London 
EORGE Poc OK 
an—Hon, RICHARD EDWARD HOWARD. 
nd Ten other Directo tors. 
Lowest pate Pa. consistent with safety. Age in all cases 
and appearance before the Board dispensed with. No 
wig disputed ae obtained by fraud. On policies for the whole 
ie nly one-half’ the premium required need be paid, the 
Tmainder can stand as a debt on the policy, or be paid off at 
plagure. This is the only office affording so great an 
ombined with such low rates of premium. La 
Within one year without fine, and a moderate rates for.unhealthy 
tlimates. Policies in the hands of a third party, by payment of a 
extra premium, can be rendered absolute, so as not to be 
any act of the lifeassured, a most important matter to 
re holding policies as security for debt. 
Wments for Children on unusually —_—_ terms, 


Extracts from Tables for whole Term of Life. 
Agls | Age20 | -Age2 | Age30 | Age3s | Age 40 
fsa) gill 7| £115 8| 42 09) 4214) 4215 8 
passed daily. pn uses, &o. gent Oo any part of # of th 


and every informat: poded tas lication to PENCE 
MER, Esq., Secretary, 23, P Mall, 











1 5) 
8 4 
18 1 








tage, 
policies reviv ed 














LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Institated 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
President Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President— Charles Franks, Esq. 

HIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 

after seven years. 
The rate of reduction.of the Premiums of the present year was 
ro per coat. leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 

0 be pai 

The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members ; and having ceased to 
low any commission to Agents, the Society hag been enabled to 


reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 

&. 

4 

5 


Age. £. 8. d.p Age. £.8 da, 
20 113 7 35 276 
25 117 0 40 215 5 
30 315 45 36 0 6 510 
The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 


EDWARD DOCKER, See. 


TTHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
€OMPANY.—SPECIAL NOTICE.— Division of Profits, 
—Attention is particularly requested to the benefits to be 

derived by assuring with the Company before the 15th of November, 


Age. 8. d, 
§ 12 
10 





il eer opened with the Company before the 15th of Reveme 
ber will participate in the division of profits to be made next 
1850), when the surplus funds which have arisen since the 15: r of 
(November, 1845, will be divided. 

In accordance with the mode of division ndanted | by the Stan- 
dard, policies have an increasing claim at each ivision of profits ; 
and persons now assuring secure one year’s additional bonus at 
each future division over later entrance, 

At the division of profits in 1835, 1840, and 1845, large additions 
were made to the Company's policies. 

For example :— 

6002. was added to a policy for 1,0002. opened in 1825. 

5621, 103, was added to a policy for 1,000l. opened in 1826, 

5254. was added to a policy for 1,v00l, opened in 1827. 

And so on, as shown in the Company’s published bonus table. 

The extensive business transacted by this Company, its large 
revenue and accumulated fund, afford every inducement to assurers 
to become connected with it. The Standard was established in 
1825, but during the last six years alone the Directors have assured 
upwards of 3,400 lives, to an a exceeeding 2,300,0001, sterling. 

No entry money in any for 

Every information on the: subject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
tained without expense at the Head Office of the Company, 3, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; at the ad Offices :— 

London—82, King William-street. 
Glasgow—35, St. Vincent-place. 
Dublin—66, Upper Sackville-street. 
Or any of the Agents of the Company. 


LONDON. 
Chairman of the Bowd—7 The he Right i Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. 
ore. 


Thomas Holdsworth Br: ed Esq. 2, Alderman’s-walk. 
David Laing Burn, Esq. Kensington Palace G ms, 
Alexander Gillespie, Esq. 5, Gould-square. 
Alexander Macgregor, Esq. Chester-street, Grosvenor-square. 
ohn Scott, Esq. 4, poh ark-atreet. 
John Plowes, Esq. 64, d Broad~ street. 
Frances Le —. E a “square. 
ee itliam' Thomas Thomson. 
Secretary—Peter Ewart. 
London, 82, one WF William-street. 


pseovibss? LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, gor AL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 


Policy Hd Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £14: Bonuses Declared, £743 
Claims paid since the colablinmento of the Office, £1, 765 65.000. 








Presic 
The Right Honourable: EARL GREY. 


Director 
Sir Richard D. King, ‘Ba rt. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Cote, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Rev. James Sherman, 
William Judd, Frederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon. Arthur Minnaird. WwW illiam E wae Stone, Esq. 

Diveetor. 

Propician John "Maciean, M ay F 8 a 29, : Upper Montague-strect, 
ontague-squar 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premtums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





| Bonuses added subse- 
jqnentiz. te be further 
| inereased annually. 


Date | ne 
Policy. | Insured. 


§ | £2500 
1811 | 


Original Premium. 





£79 = ” eer eae | 
1000 33 dit | 
1000 34 is 10 ditto | 


£1222 2 0 
23117 8 


1818 114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Po Policies. 


Policy | Dat | Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
ave. | anus | added. | to be further increased. 


ys07 | £900 | £98912 1 £iss2 13 1 
1200 | 1160 5 6 2860 
a8 17 8 


1810 
1820 5000 3558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom. at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 





Grey Goose Feathers, 1s. per Ib. 
Bed Feathers were never so cheap as at present. 


EAL & SONS’ prevent Prices are:— 


Bert Gre Gleeee «- seaeecenes 
i 0} - White ditto ... 
Foreign ditto 1 6 st Danteio ditto 
Purified by’ Steam and cnnentel s sweet and i: from dust. 
—_ & Sons’ List of fins. eas full particulars of 
hts, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on “pr! lication to their 
Foss, 196, TOT EAHA M-COUR “ROAD, LONDON, 





eek, » IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 
J. DENT, Watch andClock Maker by distinct jaunetat 
ment to the Queen, HKU. Prince Albert,and H.I LM. e Em- 
peror of Russia, most r peetfally 80 iets from t yr blic 
inspection orhis extensive Tock of WATCHES Mea CLUCKS 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, )ewelled in 
four holes, 8 uineas. Gentlemen's, 4 enamelled dial 8, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, ry guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and pogurate oing Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- -street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange | (Clock Tower Area). 


‘ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & *Co’s Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, an patterns: of 
new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and seco! 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silv ver-edged Plated “Goods, 
the new plated on white metal Spoonsand Ferks, Watches, Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVORY & 
Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


F £9.08 cLOTH 

Best Quality Wer Warranted 6d. per equate yard. 
Persia pattern . 9d, 0. 
‘Is. 10d. do, 


Common Floor Clo hh from. 
© poem -fibre Mats and Matting. 
Manilla and Adelaide Rugs. 
ran amy Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 
| ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
mg a ay ery A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsb t respectfully to call the.atten- 
tion of Families ‘and. ‘the Public ‘to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 
Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 
satin-hair seating 
itto tto 
Mahogany couches to match, ° 
Solid mahogany loo tables, Mlished’ 
Ditto rosewood Guving: room chairs,s stu fed, and dcovered 
in ‘ . 
Couches to match, from": 
Mahogany om of Jaypee is) 
itto 
Japanned chests < of drawer fro 
Dressing glasses. 
Chimney ney glasses, b best iat an 
MEN aT iNSE UR 
= Particular attention is called to the Address. 
ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Boot 
Brush has the important advantage of thorough) 
the divisions of the teeth, and cle 








8. 





£0 14 


ecesceose ooee 





Try manner, an 
loose,is, An improved Clothes Brush, that eleans in a third par’ 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene« 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and sucee Imanner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im ortations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a gen uine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & one 8 Bale Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From 1 Metcalfe's "adopted by 
some houses, 


OCOA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 

/ stance, contains a bland oil, The oil in this Nut has one 

advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa 

become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be 80 

perfectly a with the otly.¢ — the one will per ent the 


other from se eoperse Such an m is presente 0% 
repared by AMES "EPPS, Homentpetate Chemist, 112, Great. 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the ht- 

ful flavour, in pas dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 

preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


EAFNESS.-New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extrecrtinarily powerful, small, newl 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass a ‘thing 2 the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produ tis modelled to the ear, so that it reste 
within, without pro; veotineg. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Snables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. =e 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirel, 
moved and it affords all the assistance tha’ at posmbly cou could be 
desired. Also, invaluable em SP. —8. 
s, B. fon LOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, pone 9 
iccadilly. 











A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


(Z ODEREY" S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
x FLOWERS, is strongly ; ended for Softening, Im 
po et pe Boautiiving poearance, be e 8. an most ragr =10) 


if Appeneamce ing at. once a mos' 
eo ery can iaelightfu belt 

jun-burn, 88, &c., and twit 8 ft will and healing uate 
render the akin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, seu clear 
it from every humour, pi mp, or eruption ; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, t in will become and ‘continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in 
bottles, price 2s. 9d., wi ay directions for using it, by all Medicine 


Vendersand Perfum: 
NFLUENZA, COUGHS, and COLDS.— 
One of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC | WAFERS, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, immediately-re! cough 
or cold, and protects weak up tp all the irritation of fogs and 
frost. ‘Dr. LOCOCK’S WA S give instant valle, and a rapid 
cow asthma, and all anor of the breath and =. 
To Singersand Public apy they are invaluable r cleasing 
gents—Da Silva. & Co. 1 Bride. 


and strengthening the voice: they have a ‘p 

1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11a. per box. 

sane, London: sold by all medicine vehders; of whom also may 
Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, the only remedy recom: 


mended to be taken by ladies. Have no taste of m 
Be of imitations in the form of “ Pills” ' 


A N Extraordinary Case of an Abscess in the Arm 
cured by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PALLS.— 
Mrs. Howden, the wife of a carpenter, a at Kineton, about 
years ago noticed a swelling in the r part of her arm, 
, though not painful at first, ultimate y Poona her intense 
=, under mi “treatment a wound a) appe: 
which it was found impossible to heal, and she was adv: to go to 
the out any other hope of cu: 
declining to consent, she be peep on 
ment and Pills a trial, and these had the 
curing her in a month.—Sold by all pt 
Holloway's establishment, 244, Strand, Londo! 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND 
LIFE. 


I. EDITION 1847-49. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
Foolscap Octabs. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 96 Engravings 

POETICAL WORKS, 24 Engravings and Fac-simile 12 
PROSE WRITINGS, 56 Engravings and Maps . . 28 
LIFE, by Mr. Lockuart, 20 Engravings and Fac- 

simile mn 
NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES. With about 260 EncrAvines. 


II. EDITION 1841-43. 


foolscap Octaby. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Statue and Vignette Titles 25 Vols. 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Fnyravings and Fac-simile 6 ,, 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 10 Engrarings and Maps. 5 ,, 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 6 Engrarings . 3 ,, 
LIFE, by Mr. Lockuart, 20 Engracings and Lac- 
simile. . 


FORTY-NINE VOLUMES. With nearly 80 ENGRAVINGS. 





Super-Roval Octaba. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, Abbotsford Edition 

2000 Engravings . 
POETICAL WORKS, 26 Engravings and Fac-simile 
PROSE WRITINGS, 20 Engravings 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 20 Engravings 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 11 Engravings 
LIFE, by Mr. Locxnart, 11 Engravings ‘and Fuae- 

simile oe ‘ 1 

SEVENTEEN VOLUMES. With upwards of 2000 Enonaviyes 


IV. PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Royal Ortaba. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Portrait and Vignette Titles 5 ¥4 
POETICAL WORKS, Vignette Title and Fac-simile | 
PROSE WRITINGS, Engravings on Wood 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Vignette Title 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Vignette Title . 
LIFE, by Mr. Locxuart, Portrait and Fac-simile . 1 . 


TEN VOLUMES. With Porrrarts, Enoravep Tits, &e. 


*.* Sets of the EDITION 1829-33, in 98 Volumes Foolscap Octavo, (The “ Magnum Opus’ of the Author) may still be had, 
with the Original Illustrations. 


In Two Volumes Post 8vo. Plates, Cloth Lettered, 18s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCO 
BART. 


Beaun sy Himsetr, anp Continvep By J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 





Third Edition, in 1 Volume, suitable for Presents, elegantly done up in Cloth, Gilt Edges, with Two Engravings, 5s. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





In 4 Vols. feap. 8vo. Cloth, Eight Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 
Wirn SIR WALTER SCOTT’S INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND ADDITIONS. 
e*« Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to Music, will be found in this Edition. 








DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, NEW EDITION. 
This day is Published, 


THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY, 
BY MRS. DALGAIRNS. 
Eleventh Edition, Cloth, Gilt, 6s. 
A complete System of Cookery, adapted to the business of every-day life. 


THE COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION. 
This day is Published, 


THE COOK’S ORACLE. 
BY DR KITCHINER. 
Tenth Edition, Cloth, Gilt, 5s. 6d. 


| We venture to prophesy, that ‘The Cook's Oracle’ will be consider! 
| the English Institute of Cookery."—-Edinburgh Review. 


‘ 








ROBERT CADELL, Epiysurcu: HOULSTON & STONEMAN, Lonpon; and every Bookseller in Town and Country. 








Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. And in the said county; and pe 
lished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellin: ton-street aforesa: “ nd s§ A ‘all Bookselle a a Hews di 13,— Agents: ' 
Scortanp, Mesers, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ineaxp, Messrs. Jones & Matthews, Dublin.—Saturday, October 13, 1849, ne ae ay 





